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At  least  once  a  week  I  pass  by  a  fire 
station  on  Horsepen  Road  in 
Richmond,  and  I  always  look  for  the 
trucks  in  the  parking  lot  there,  just  to 
make  sure.  It  pleases  me  that  no  cars 
ever  find  spaces  there,  only  big  Ford  or 
Chevrolet  trucks  with  license  plates 
that  read  "Volunteer  Fireman."  The 
guys  have  plunked  down  a  wrought- 
iron  park  bench  right  out  front  of  the 
station  facing  the  road,  and  if  it's  a  nice 
day,  you  can  bet  those  guys  will  be  sit- 
ting on  it;  young  guys,  mostly  in  blue 
uniforms,  grinning  and  lounging  on 
the  bench,  kinda  like  it  was  their  front 
porch.  They'll  wave  at  you  if  you  smile 
first.  I  was  afraid  when  they  expanded 
their  concrete  driveway  and  put  up  an 
old-timey  sign  with  a  big  number  "10" 
out  front  that  it  would  be  the  end  of 
their  wrought-iron  front  porch,  but 
they  just  moved  it  over  about  10  feet; 
they're  accomodating  sorts,  it  seems, 
and  they've  set  their  own  priorities.  I 
drove  by  one  day  last  spring,  one  of  die 
first  beautiful  days  of  the  year,  and 
smiled  at  the  lone  pair  of  sneakers  that 
had  been  left  in  the  concrete  driveway 
where  they  had  been  kicked  off  while 
washing  one  of  the  bright  new  yellow- 
green  trucks.  The  guys  were  out  there 
sitting  and  joking  on  the  park  bench.  I 
hate  to  think  of  that  bench  ever  being 
empty. 

That's  kinda  how  I  feel  about  hunt- 
ing. There  is  something  about  certain 
days  and  certain  places,  with  certain 
friends  and  even  strangers,  that,  if  you 
were  driving  past  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment, you  would  say  to  yourself, 
"There,  there  people  are  happy." 
That  kind  of  magic  just  happens,  I  be- 


lieve. You  can't  will  something  good  to 
happen,  like  the  end  of  a  day  when  a 
sunset  turns  the  tin  roof  of  a  farmhouse 
silver  blue  right  before  dark.  You  can't 
command  an  afternoon  full  of  heat, 
dust,  doves  and  cut  cornfields  to  turn 
an  awkward  group  full  of  strangers  into 
friends.  Unannounced,  the  magic 
transfonns,  like  an  unexpected  gift. 

Still,  you  need  to  be  in  the  right 
place  for  anything  good  to  happen. 
You  can't  be  stopped  up  in  an  office  or 
glued  to  a  television  set,  waiting,  hop- 
ing to  become  spellbound.  It  seems  to 
happen  most  often  when  you  are  shar- 
ing a  love  for  something  with  someone, 
whether  it  be  dogs  and  guns,  or  fire  en- 
gines and  Ford  pickups.  The  magic 
doesn't  seem  to  be  particular  when  it 
comes  to  the  passion  that's  held  in 
common;  though  of  course,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  those  who  hunt  with  joy  at- 
tract more  than  their  fair  share  of  mem- 
orable moments.  Yes,  hunting  is  one 
surefire  place  for  good  things  to  hap- 
pen. 

A  few  years  back  I  found  myself 
kneeling  in  the  mud  as  rain  dripped 
over  my  hat  and  onto  my  nose.  My 
French  Brittany  was  starting  to  shiver 
in  short  tremors.  The  rain  was  coming 
down  straight  and  wet  and  gray.  But  I 
was  in  the  dove  field.  I  believed  in  mira- 
cles. 

Of  course,  nothing  memorable  hap- 
pened that  day,  other  than  the  fact  that 
my  gun  jammed  up  tight  and  Yeager  ac- 
tually retrieved  every  bird  I  asked  him 
to  without  question.  But  sometimes, 
nothing  does  happen.  Magical  mo- 
ments will  not  be  coaxed  or  anticipat- 
ed. Still,  whether  they  come  or  not,  you 


have  to  be  there,  waiting  for  them. 

Too  many  mornings  in  seasons  past 
I  have  peered  out  the  window  before 
dawn  in  the  middle  of  hunting  season, 
watched  the  sleet  coming  down  and 
yielded  to  the  sweet  and  wonderful 
temptation  of  warm  sheets  and  blan- 
kets, rationalizing  the  loss  of  another 
hunting  morning  to  common  sense. 
Too  many  times  I  let  myself  get  buried 
under  work  and  listened  on  the  phone 
until  late  at  night  to  the  details  of  a  hunt 
I  missed.  "You  should  have  been 
there,"  they  said.  They  were  right. 

This  year  I  hope  it  will  be  different. 
After  all,  I  need  something  to  dream 
about  come  the  ice  and  mud  and  rains 
of  February,  and  you  know  how  long 
and  dreary  and  miserable  that  month 
can  be.  I  need  stories  to  share  on  the 
front  porch  in  the  heat  of  the  summer, 
and  friendships  to  be  remembered 
each  fall. 

But,  to  do  all  that,  I  need  to  get  back 
into  the  habit  of  believing  in  the  magic. 
I  think  maybe  a  trip  by  that  firehouse 
might  do  it— before  the  weather  turns 
and  the  men  leave  the  bench  and  close 
the  garage  doors  of  the  station  for  the 
winter.  After  all,  you  don't  need  to 
hunt  to  be  blessed  with  wonderful 
memories  that  will  someday  make  you 
smile  in  your  lowest  moments.  Still,  for 
those  of  us  who  hunt,  the  memories  of 
the  season  always  beckon  us  to  be- 
lieve—even in  the  rain. 
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September  means  cloves,  and  author  Steve  Ausband 
reminisces  on  the  importance  of  opening  day  dove 
hunts.   See  page  8. 
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Flip  to  the  middle  of  this  magazine  and 
pull  out  your  1991  Virginia  Hunter's 
Guidel  With  the  latest  information  on  pub- 
lic hunting  lands  and  hunting  regulations, 
you'll  want  to  keep  this  guide  around 
all  winter  long. 
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No-Frills 
Duck  Hunting 

The  early  wood  duck  season  is 
perfect  for  hunters  who  want  to 

enjoy  the  simple  pursuit  of 

ducks  with  a  miminum  amount 

of  time, 

equipment,  and  money. 
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By  Gerald  Almy 

Creeping  hunchbacked 
through  the  rattling,  brittle 
stalks  of  corn,  you  drop  down 
onto  hands  and  knees  for  the  final  few 
feet  of  the  stalk.  Edge  cautiously  for- 
ward, camouflaged  12  gauge  gripped 
tightly  in  your  hands.  The  pond  is  just 
20  yards  away  now.  Peeking  over  the 
fallen  logs  and  brush  along  shore,  sud- 
denly you  see  them— just  like  they'd 
been  when  you  scouted  the  location 
prior  to  the  season  opener  in  October. 

Woodies.  Dozens  of  the  brighdy- 
painted  birds  preening,  and  loafing, 
soaking  in  die  warm  Indian  summer 
sun,  paddling  about  sedately.  For  a  mo- 
ment you  simply  watch  the  birds,  en- 
tranced by  the  color  and  form— like  a 
rich  wildlife  painting  brought  to  life  be- 
fore your  eyes. 

But  finally  the  realization  of  why  you 
are  there  returns  and  the  precarious- 
ness  of  the  seaip  dawns  on  you.  The 
birds  could  flush  any  minute.  Rising 
quickly  to  a  standing  position,  you  step 
forward.  The  sound  of  squealing  ducks 
and  flapping  wings  fills  the  air  as  the 
birds  erupt.  There  are  dozens  of  them 
rising  into  the  sky,  but  somehow  you 
manage  to  pick  out  a  pair,  firing  the  two 
barrels  of  the  side-by-side  in  succession. 
The  number  6  shot  catches  the  drakes 
cleanly  as  the  rest  of  the  large  flock  scat- 
ters above  the  sycamores  and  wings 
hard  into  the  sunlight,  banking  over 
the  brittle  cornfield  and  disappearing 
on  the  horizon.  Retrieving  the  two 
ducks  with  a  fishing  rod  and  lure,  you 
stash  them  in  the  back  of  the  vest  and 
head  home,  enriched  by  the  short, 
sweet  hunt. 

Twenty  years  ago  waterfowling  in 
Virginia  mosdy  meant  cold  weather, 
late-season  hunting  on  vast  lakes  and 
tidal  wedands.  Large  ducks  like  mal- 
lards, blacks,  gadwalls  and  wigeon  fly- 
ing in  on  the  wings  of  cold  fronts  from 
the  North  Country  were  the  quarry- 
birds  that  had  travelled  hundreds  of 
miles  before  they  arrived  in  the  Old 
Dominion  on  a  Thanksgiving  or 
Christmas  Day.  There  were  big  spreads 
of  decoys,  artfully  built  blinds,  raw 
weather  and  always  lots  of  calling.  In 


other  words,  a  traditional  waterfowl 
hunt. 

Today,  for  many  sportsmen  across 
the  state,  duck  hunting  is  distincdy  dif- 
ferent. A  hunt  like  the  one  described, 
or  perhaps  a  float  down  a  tree-lined 
stream,  or  a  warm  evening  watch  over 
an  isolated  podiole  in  a  patch  of  woods 
is  far  more  typical.  And  instead  of  the 
big  birds  from  the  North,  locally-reared 
wood  ducks  are  likely  to  be  the  quarry 
involved. 

While  it  may  lack  some  of  the  mys- 
tique of  an  old-fashioned  cold  weather 
duck  shoot,  there  is  a  lot  that  is  appeal- 
ing about  this  new  kind  of  duck  hunt- 
ing. It's  easy  and  inexpensive.  It's  avail- 
able throughout  the  entire  state— not 
just  in  the  traditional  eastern  duck 
hunting  areas  where  huge  marshes  and 
tidal  wedands  are  plentiful.  It  doesn't 
require  any  membership  in  exclusive 
duck  clubs  or  invitations  from  wealthy 
landowners.  Not  a  great  deal  of  gear  is 
required  such  as  boats,  calls,  dozens  of 
decoys  and  blinds,  nor  are  retrievers 
necessary  (though  they  certainly  add  to 
die  hunt  experience  if  you  have  them.) 

Today's  wood  duck  hunting  doesn't 
require  a  large  investment  of  time,  ei- 


ther—something  we  all  seem  to  be  short 
of  these  days.  You  can  hike  into  a  pot- 
hole to  await  woodies  in  the  last  hour  of 
daylight  or  jump  shoot  a  pond  or  two 
during  your  lunch  hour  without  having 
to  drive  a  long  distance  and  then  wait 
all  day  in  a  remote  marsh  for  the  flight 
to  arrive. 

Three  major  factors  account  for 
these  dramatic  changes  in  Virginia 
duck  hunting.  One  is  the  decline  in 
many  of  the  large  duck  species  that  are 
hunted  during  late  season.  Another  is 
the  rise  in  wood  duck  numbers.  A  third 
is  the  introduction  of  the  early  October 
hunting  season,  which  began  in  1976. 
These  factors  have  shifted  much  hunt- 
ing from  a  traditional  cold  weather-big 
bird-decoy  sport  to  an  early  season  af- 
fair focused  on  woodies.  Wood  ducks 
are  now  the  most  commonly  bagged 
waterfowl  in  the  state,  and  the  October 
season,  plus  the  first  few  days  of  the 
November  segment  are  the  prime 
times  to  pursue  them. 

Wood  ducks  had  nearly  vanished 
from  the  wildlife  scene  early  in  this  cen- 
tury due  to  logging,  destruction  of 
swamps  and  market  hunting.  For  over 
two  decades  hunting  for  the  colorful 


Wood  duck  hunting  in  October  combines  the  simplicity  of  jump  shooting  from  canoes  with  the 
beautiful  days  of  a  Virginia  autumn;  photo  fry  F.  Eugene  Hester. 
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birds  was  banned.  Then  in  1941  the 
season  reopened  in  14  states,  with  a 
one  bird  limit  In  the  half  century  since 
that  reopening,  woodies  have  under- 
gone a  remarkable  resurgence,  due  to 
wise  management,  the  use  of  artificial 
nest  boxes,  the  proliferation  of  beaver 
ponds,  and  the  large  number  of  farm 
ponds  that  have  been  built. 

In  Virginia  there  are  now  over 
100,000  wood  ducks  and  the  state  has 
a  healthy  breeding  population.  This  ex- 
pansion in  numbers  has  caused  more 
and  more  hunters  to  focus  on  woodies 
for  their  duck  hunting,  but  the  real 
clincher  came  when  the  state  initiated 
its  early  October  season  in  1976.  Sur- 
veys conducted  only  a  few  years  after 
this  season  was  started  showed  that 
hunter  success  rates  were  300  percent 
higher  on  early  wood  duck  hunts  than 
on  traditional  late  season  outings.  Fi- 
nally, Virginia  hunters  were  getting  a 
chance  to  hunt  wood  ducks  before  they 
migrated  south  to  other  states,  as  most 
of  the  birds  do  by  the  time  late  Novem- 
ber hunting  begins. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  early-sea- 
son hunting  opportunity  is  simple,  no 
matter  where  you  live  in  the  state.  The 
first  thing  you'll  need  is  a  state  hunting 
license  and  Federal  Migratory  Water- 
fowl Stamp,  which  is  available  at  post 
offices.  Then  you'll  need  to  decide 


how  you  want  to  hunt.  I've  used  many 
different  tactics,  but  those  outlined 
below  have  proved  particularly  effec- 
tive. One  or  another  of  them  should 
work  for  you,  or  you  may  want  to  mix 
them  up. 

Woodies  are  extremely  adaptable 
birds  and  can  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  state  where  there's  clean,  shallow 
water  and  trees.  You'll  find  them  on  se- 
cluded coves  of  large  impoundments, 
swamps,  farm  ponds,  rivers  and 
streams.  Ponds,  beaver  dams,  and  se- 
cluded potholes  in  woods  are  among 
the  best  bets.  Look  for  these  areas  when 
you're  out  fishing  during  the  summer 
and  also  study  topographical  maps  or 
check  with  farmers  to  find  prime  areas. 

You  don't  need  elaborate  decoy 
spreads  to  hunt  these  small  waters 
which  are  sometimes  less  than  an  acre 
in  size.  In  fact,  jump  shooting  is  the 
most  popular  technique.  If  possible, 
glass  the  pond  from  a  distance  to  see  if 
there  are  ducks  on  it.  This  can  save 
wasted  time  if  no  birds  are  there,  and 
you  can  also  determine  which  part  of 
the  pond  the  ducks  are  on  and  what  the 
best  approach  is  that  will  put  you  clos- 
est to  the  birds  without  being  seen.  If 
you  can't  do  this,  stalk  each  pond  as  if 
ducks  were  on  it.  If  you  found  birds 
there  during  preseason  scouting, 
chances  are  good  they'll  be  there  when 
the  season  swings  in. 

Use  any  cover  you  can  when 


approaching  the  pond,  such  as  brush, 
trees,  or  a  draw,  and  dress  in  camou- 
flage. Often  the  dam  side  of  the  pond 
has  a  lower  drainage  area  below  it  that 
offers  a  good  way  to  sneak  up  on  the 
ducks.  Stay  low,  stooping  or  kneeling, 
even  belly-crawling  the  final  few  yards 
into  range  when  necessary.  If  possible, 
keep  the  sun  at  your  back,  so  the  birds 
won't  be  as  likely  to  see  you  and  you 
won't  have  to  look  into  the  glare  when 
you  shoot.  Try  to  approach  within  30 
yards  or  less  before  flushing  the  birds. 
Best  choke  will  be  improved  or  modi- 
fied, with  size  4,  5  or  6  shot.  Wear 
waders  to  go  after  downed  birds,  or 
bring  a  small  fishing  rod  and  lure  to  re- 
trieve your  ducks. 

The  second  approach  that  pays  off 
on  ponds  is  to  either  get  in  before  sun- 
rise or  late  in  the  afternoon  and  wait  for 
the  birds  to  come  in,  or  flush  them  off 
and  wait  for  them  to  come  back.  Use 
any  log  jams,  bmshpiles  or  other  cover 
to  hide  near,  or  carry  camouflage  net- 
ting and  rig  up  a  quick  blind.  If  ducks 
are  already  on  the  water  and  you  plan 
to  flush  them  off,  do  so  subtly,  by  just 
barely  letting  them  know  something  is 
wrong  and  making  them  feel  fidgety.  If 
you  do  this  they'll  be  more  likely  to  re- 
turn than  if  you  just  go  walking  up 
boldly  to  scare  them  off.  Hunker  down 
as  you  approach  and  just  let  them 
see  a  bit  of  your 


Virginia  now  has  a  healthy  breeding 

population  of  wood  ducks,  due  to 
wise  wildlife  management,  the  prolif- 
eration of  beaver  ponds,  and  the  help 
of  artificial  nest  boxes 
in  the  state; 


body  moving.  The  idea  is  to  have  them 
flush  off  a  few  at  a  time  in  small  groups, 
so  they'll  return  separately  and  provide 
more  shooting  opportunities. 

It's  important  to  realize  that  some 
ducks  just  won't  return,  at  least  not 
while  you're  waiting.  But  when  they  do, 
this  is  a  particularly  exciting  way  to 
hunt  them.  The  flocks  will  circle  at  ever- 
lowering  levels,  the  sound  of  their 
wings  beating  the  autumn  air  as  they  fi- 
nally tighten,  stretch  out  their  feet  and 
backpedal  in  for  a  landing. 

Tossing  out  six  or  eight  woodie  de- 
coys can  help  at  times,  but  they  aren't 
vital  if  the  birds  have  been  using  the 
area  before  frequently.  The  attraction  of 
the  location  alone  will  bring  them 
back— usually  within  10  to  30  minutes. 
If  you  do  use  decoys,  attach  a  dark  jerk 
string  to  one  of  them  and  twitch  it  to 
give  life  to  the  rig  as  the  birds  circle  and 
look  over  the  spread. 

Rivers  and  streams  also  offer  excel- 
lent wood  duck  hunting  during  the 
early  October  season,  and  if  it's  mild, 
during  the  second  segment  in  Novem- 
ber. Small  creeks  can  hold  good  num- 
bers of  birds  and  one  of  my  favorite 
methods  for  hunting  these  is  to  simply 
stalk  along  the  bank,  scanning  ahead 
for  splashing  or  the  ducks  themselves 
and  also  listening  for  their  high  pitched 
calling.  Sometimes  you  can  locate  them 
before  they  see  you  this  way  and 
plan  a  stalk  to  flush 


photo  by 
F.  Eugene  Hester. 


them.  Other  times  you'll  simply  come 
upon  them  suddenly,  like  a  grouse  in 
the  forest,  and  have  to  take  a  quick  snap 
shot.  To  avoid  spooking  the  birds  too 
far  away,  try  a  looping  approach,  cir- 
cling out  into  cover,  then  back  to  the 
stream  every  50  to  1 00  yards. 

Setting  out  a  few  decoys  near  a  point 
or  island  can  sometimes  pay  off  on  larg- 
er rivers  in  the  state  such  as  the  James, 
Rappahannock,  Roanoke  and  Shenan- 
doah. This  is  a  particularly  good  tactic 
early  in  the  morning  when  the  birds  are 
flying,  or  during  stormy  weather. 

My  favorite  method  for  larger  rivers, 
though,  is  float  hunting.  Canoes  or 
johnboats  can  be  used.  If  you  choose  a 
canoe,  be  sure  you're  familiar  with 
these  craft  and  know  the  importance  of 
keeping  a  low  center  of  gravity  and 
good  balance  to  avoid  capsizing.  It  also 
pays  to  stop  and  look  over  rapids  before 
barging  through.  Pick  out  the  safest 
route,  or  if  it  looks  chancy,  portage 
around  them.  To  hunt  east  of  1-95  you 
may  need  a  "floating  blind  permit" 
from  the  Game  Department;  west  of 
the  highway  none  is  required.  Purchas- 
ing a  topographical  map  is  also  wise,  to 
know  where  rapids  are  and  gauge  how 
far  along  you  are  on  the  float. 

Boats  should  be  camouflaged  with 
flat-finish  spray  paints  in  brown,  olive, 
tan  and  gray.  Also,  tie  a  few  bunches  of 
brush  on  the  bow  of  the  boat  before 
you  begin  each  float.  Use  a  sculling  mo- 
tion with  the  paddle  and  hug  one 
shoreline  if  it  looks  better  with  more 
brushpiles  and  hiding  cover  for  the 
birds.  As  you  come  around  bends,  al- 
ways stay  to  the  inside,  so  you'll  be  clos- 
est when  you  turn  the  corner  if  ducks 
are  there. 

If  you  hunt  with  another  person,  the 
bow  position  should  be  the  main  desig- 
nated shooter.  The  hunter  in  the  stern 
should  keep  his  gun  pointed  safely 
away  from  the  other  person,  and  only 
shoot  if  birds  fly  upstream.  His  job  is  to 
keep  the  craft  pointed  straight  as  you 
approach  birds.  Some  ducks  are  going 
to  flush  out  of  gun  range.  Just  expect  it 
and  don't  stretch  your  shotgun's  capa- 
bilities by  trying  to  shoot  too  far. 

A  good  stretch  of  river  for  a  half  to 
day-long  float  is  6-1 2  miles.  If  the  river 
is  high,  you  might  be  able  to  cover 


Hunting  small  beaver  ponds  for  wood  ducks 
brings  the  hunter  back  to  the  basics  of  hunt- 
ing; photo  fry  F.  Eugene  Hester. 


more,  but  don't  bite  off  too  long  of  a 
distance.  You  don't  want  to  be  caught 
out  on  the  water  at  night  far  from  your 
take-out  point.  While  the  larger  rivers 
in  the  state  hold  plenty  of  ducks,  don't 
overlook  medium-size  tributaries, 
which  receive  less  pressure  and  have 
enough  twists  and  bends  that  they 
often  allow  you  to  get  quite  close  to 
birds  before  they  flush. 

You  may  see  some  squirrels  while 
you're  duck  hunting,  but  remember 
that  while  you  don't  need  permission 
to  shoot  the  waterfowl,  you  do  need  the 
landowner's  consent  to  shoot  squirrels 
spotted  on  private  property  along  the 
stream.  Obtain  that  before  the  hunt  if 
you  plan  to  try  for  them  and  make  the 
trip  a  combination  squirrel-duck  out- 
ing. A  final  option  that  doesn't  require 
landowner  permission  is  to  simply 
stash  a  light  spin  or  fly  rod  in  the  boat 
and  try  for  bass,  panflsh  or  trout  after 
you've  bagged  a  limit  of  ducks.       □ 


Gerald  Almy  has  been  a  full-time  outdoor  writer 
for  1  7  years.  He  is  currently  a  hunting  and  fish- 
ing editor  on  the  staff  of  Sports  Afield  maga- 
zine. 
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The  planning  is  the  best  part:  of 
that  seasonal  madness  that 
comes  every  September.  There 
are  fields  to  scout,  permissions  to  se- 
cure, new  puppies  and  new  shotguns 
to  pin  your  hopes  on,  hunting  parties 
to  be  arranged,  and  lots  of  talking  to  do. 
Dove  season  is  the  simplest  of  all  hunt- 
ing seasons,  demanding  only  a  shot- 
gun of  some  kind,  an  ample  supply  of 
shells,  and  a  cut  grain  field.  And  yet  it  is 
also  the  one  I  spend  the  most  time 
planning  for  before  it  arrives,  and 
maybe  the  most  time  talking  about  after 
it  leaves,  too.  It  is  first,  after  all— the  be- 
ginning of  the  very  best  third  of  the 
year— and  that  is  part  of  its  charm.  In 
places  like  southside  Virginia,  it  is  also 
the  most  social  of  all  hunting  activities, 
part  hunt  and  part  celebration,  a  gather- 
ing and  a  harvest  ceremony,  a  noisy 
crowd  and  a  yearly  pageant  rite  binding 
generations  of  hunters  to  each  other,  to 
the  fields,  and  to  the  seasons.  Anthro- 
pologists, take  note! 

For  me,  opening  day  at  an  old-fash- 
ioned dove  hunt  is  also  a  reunion  with 
family  and  friends,  and  that  just  makes 
the  planning  all  the  better.  I  am  lucky;  I 
am  the  one  with  the  farm,  so  I  get  to  be 


host  for  the  annual  shoot.  That  means 
I  get  to  enjoy  the  planning  and  anticipa- 
tion stages  much  more  thoroughly 
than  my  guests.  I  plow  and  disc  the 
fields  and  plant  them  with  whatever  we 
have  decided  will  be  most  appropriate 
for  the  coming  season.  I  watch  the 
crops  grow  and  watch  the  weather  and 
pay  close  attention  to  how  dry  the  seed 
heads  are  getting,  trying  to  guess  how 
best  to  coordinate  harvest  time  with  the 
arrival  of  the  birds.  Too  early  and  the 
grain  is  consumed  (or,  in  a  very  wet  sea- 
son, ruined)  before  opening  day.  Too 
late  and  the  birds  won't  find  it.  Every- 
thing has  to  be  right. 

It  usually  is,  though  you  never  know 
if  the  birds  will  just  decide  to  go  some- 
where else  for  dinner  that  day.  Some- 
times they  stay  gone.  But  you  plant  and 
you  cut  the  grain  and  you  hope.  Things 
look  good.  A  week  before  opening  day, 
the  doves  are  like  bees  in  the  early 
morning  and  late  afternoon,  entering 
and  leaving  the  field  in  twos  and  fives 
and  tens,  gray  streaks  that  whistle  over- 
head like  creaky  missiles,  circling  and 
diving  and  then  banking  toward  the 
line  of  woods  beyond  the  field.  They 
are  just  practicing  for  opening  day,  I 


know,  so  they'll  be  able  to  hold  up  their 
end  of  the  bargain.  I  call  my  guests. 
"They're  here,"  I  say.  "Better  try  a  few 
rounds  of  skeet,  or  bring  lots  of  shells." 
One  guest  calls  back. 

"How  many  shells  are  lots  of 
shells?" 

I  watch  the  birds  angling  over  the 
house  toward  the  field,  flying  faster 
than  mere  birds  should  be  able  to  fly. 
(How  can  anything  with  pink  feet  move 
like  that  in  the  air?)  They  are  coming 
straight  into  the  trees,  or  twisting  in 
mid-flight,  showing  off  the  dove  aero- 
batics that  make  them  the  joy  and  de- 
spair of  wingshooters. 

"How  many  can  you  afford?" 

"That  good,  hunh?" 

"Yeah.  It's  that  good." 

And  it  is.  On  opening  day  the  little 
field  is  lined  with  family  members, 
along  with  a  neighbor  or  two.  A  few  of 
them  are  seeing  their  first  opening  day 
on  a  sure-enough,  old-fashioned  dove 
shoot,  and  for  them,  especially,  I  want 
things  to  be  memorable.  Others  have 
celebrated  this  little  ritual  as  often  as  I 
have,  or  even  more  often,  but  I  don't 
see  anybody  looking  the  least  bit  bored. 
Hot,  yes,  but  not  bored.  I  wipe  the 


The  comraderie 
of  a  dove  hunt 
extends  to  help- 
ing each  other 
find  downed 
birds.  When  a 
dove  lands  in  a 
briar  patch,  the 
help  of  a  good 
dog  and  another 
pair  of  eyes  often 
can  retrieve  a 
bird  in  hiding; 
photo  by 
Larry  R.  Ditto. 
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sweat  away  and  watch  the  sky. 

The  singles  come  first,  whistling 
along  the  edges  of  the  field  and  along 
the  line  of  tall  trees,  just  out  of  range  of 
the  nearest  shooters.  That  doesn't  keep 
some  of  the  young  guys  from  touching 
off  a  few  rounds,  hurrying  the  birds  on 
to  wherever  else  they  might  have  to  go. 
It  takes  most  beginners  about  a  box  of 
shells  to  realize  that  they  can  pick  up  a 
lot  more  birds  with  less  frustration  by 
taking  their  time  and  waiting  for  the 
right  shot.  More  singles.  More  shots. 
Not  a  feather  falls.  Then  comes  a  lull, 
with  insects  humming  and  no  birds  in 
the  sky.  It's  early  yet 

I've  got  a  nephew,  Zack,  hunting 
with  his  father,  and  I  walk  over  to  check 
on  them.  He  has  hunted  before,  but  I 
know  he  has  not  been  on  a  shoot  like 
this  one  is  going  to  be— or  at  least  like  I 
hope  it  is  going  to  be.  We  talk  quietly 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  Bob  nods  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  field,  where  Randy 
is  seated  beneath  some  overhanging 
muscadine  vines. 

"Over  you,"  he  shouts.  There  are 
three  shots,  but  the  bird  keeps  flying, 
veering  away  toward  the  oaks  in  front 
of  us.  Zack  half  rises. 


"Too  far,"  Bob  says.  "Just  wait. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  chances." 

And  then  they  come.  Singles  some- 
times, but  more  often  birds  in  twos  or 
fives  or  tens.  Now  the  hunters  are  find- 
ing their  range,  and  I  see  kids  and 
adults  walking  out  to  pick  up  birds.  I 
walk  back  up  to  the  knoll  and  rejoin  my 
son,  just  in  time  to  see  him  make  a  dou- 
ble. 

"Not  bad.  I  was  going  to  get  the  sec- 
ond one  for  you,  but  I  see  you  didn't 
need  me  this  time." 

"Not  bad?  Here  come  two  more. 
Your  turn." 

I  shoot  twice.  One  bird  falls. 
Stephen  takes  the  survivor  at  40  yards 
and  grins  at  me. 

"It's  these  reloads,"  I  say.  "I  think  I 
left  the  shot  out  of  some  of  them." 

"Didn't  that  happen  in  duck  season 
too?" 

"Never  mind.  Here  come  the  birds." 

Dove  shooting  is  a  game  at  which  ex- 
perience counts.  In  a  little  while,  Bob, 
Stephen,  and  I  have  limited  out,  and 
we  can  visit  and  watch  the  others.  I 
trade  the  gun  for  a  camera,  hoping  to 
get  pictures  of  nephews,  neighbors, 
friends.  I  move  over  to  a  cedar,  where  a 


young  boy  who  lives  just  down  the  road 
is  making  some  ammunition  manufac- 
turer rich.  He  is  shooting  an  old  Rem- 
ington 1 1-58,  and  I  decide  that  it  must 
go  off  three  times  for  every  pull  of  the 
trigger.  He  is  not  swinging  through,  his 
head  is  up,  and  he's  shooting  too  soon. 
Do  I  say  something  or  let  him  learn  the 
hard  way?  He  certainly  hasn't  asked  for 
my  advice.  I  watch. 

A  bird  sneaks  in,  actually  getting  in 
range  before  the  kid  realizes  it  is  in  the 
field.  He  stands  and  fires,  and  the  bird 
falls  in  a  puff  of  gray  feathers. 

"My  gosh,"  he  says.  "I  got  one!" 

Pretty  soon  he  gets  another,  and 
then  he  is  on  his  way  to  having  things 
figured  out.  All  I  have  to  say  is  the  very 
best  thing  the  kid  could  hear:  "Good 
shot!" 

Randy,  my  brother-in-law,  comes  in 
with  his  limit.  It's  his  first  old-time  dove 
hunt,  and  he's  grinning  so  big  I  know 
his  cheeks  will  ache.  He's  a  fine  guy 
and  a  good  hunting  companion;  the 
grin  makes  all  the  labor  and  die  cost  of 
seed  and  fertilizer  worthwhile. 

"Get  any  shots?"  I  ask,  trying  to  look 
innocent. 

continued  on  page  2  7 
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Licenses  Required 


If  you  hunt,  you  must  have  a  valid  li-  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  Box 

cense.  Exceptions  to  this  are:  (1)  11104,  Richmond,  VA  232304104. 

Landowners  and  tenants  who  live  on  Phone  (804)  367-1 000. 
the  land  they  rent  and  who  have  their 

landlord's  written  permission;  (2)  Vir-  H^CS 
ginia  residents  65  years  of  age  or  older 

who  hunt  on  private  property  in  the  Lifetime  license  to  hunt  (Big  game  li- 

county  of  their  residence.  cense  and  all  special  stamps  are  re- 

What  licenses  you  may  need  de-  quired  in  addition  to  this  license) 

pends  upon  what,  where  and  even  how  $250.00 

you  hunt.  A  basic  resident  or  non-resi-  Nonresident  lifetime  license  to  hunt 

dent  license  is  required  of  all  hunters  500.00 

and  is  valid  for  hunting  all  upland  County  or  city  resident  to  hunt  in 

game.  If  you  want  to  hunt  deer,  bear  county  or  city  of  resident 5.00 

and  turkey,  an  additional  license  is  re-  State  resident  to  hunt  statewide 

quired.  A  National  Forest  Permit  12.00 

(stamp)  is  needed  to  hunt  on  National  State  resident  junior  to  hunt 

Forest  land  and  a  similar  stamp  is  re-  statewide  (1 5  years  and  under) .  .  7.50 

quired  to  hunt  the  Piedmont  State  Disabled  resident  special  lifetime  li- 

Forests.  cense  to  hunt  (Big  game  license  and  all 

A  special  archery  license  is  required  special  stamps  are  required  in  addition 

to  hunt  during  special  seasons  open  for  to  this  license) 5.00 

howhunting  only.  Disabled  Veteran  resident  lifetime 

A  special  muzzleloading  gun  license  license  to  hunt  and  fish 5.00 

is  required  to  hunt  during  the  special  Nonresident  to  hunt  statewide 

muzzleloading  season.  60.00 

Some  western  counties  require  a  Nonresident  3-day  trip  license  to 

game  damage  stamp  to  hunt  deer  or  hunt  statewide 30.00 

bear  within  their  respective  bound-  State  resident  big  game  license  to 

aries.  These  are  issued  by  the  clerks  of  hunt  deer,  bear  and  turkey  statewide  re- 

the  court  in  counties  where  they  are  re-  quired  in  addition  to  county  or  state 

quired.  A  federal  migratory  waterfowl  hunting  license 12.00 

stamp  is  required  for  hunting  ducks  or  State  resident  junior  big  game  li- 

geese  and  is  available  at  local  post  of-  cense  to  hunt  deer,  bear  and  turkey 

fices.  A  voluntary  state  waterfowl  stamp  statewide  (1 5  years  and  under).  .  7. 50 

is  also  available  for  $5,  the  proceeds  State  resident  muzzleloading  license 

from  which  will  be  used  for  habitat  ac-  to  hunt  statewide 1 2.00 

quisition  and  restoration,  and  water-  Nonresident  muzzleloading  license 

fowl  research.  A  blind  license  must  be  to  hunt  statewide 25.00 

displayed  on  both  stationary  and  float-  State  resident  archery  license  to  hunt 

ing  blinds  in,  or  on  the  shores  of  public  statewide 12.00 

waters  east  of  Interstate  95  except  on  Nonresident  archery  license  to  hunt 

the  Eastern  Shore  counties.  Consult  statewide 25.00 

the  Game  Law  Summary  for  particular  Nonresident  big  game  license  to  hunt 

information.  deer,  bear  and  turkey  statewide,  re- 

A  license  year  is  from  July  1  -June  30.  quired  in  addition  to  hunting  license 

Licenses  may  be  obtained  from  the  60.00 

clerks  of  most  courts  and  from  autho-  Special  stamp  to  hunt  deer,  bear  in 

rized  Department  agents  conveniendy  Alleghany,  Craig,  Floyd,  Highland, 

located  throughout  the  state.  Require-  Rockbridge,  Russell,  Scott,  Smyth  and 

ment  clarification  may  be  obtained  Wythe  counties,  in  addition  to  other  li- 

from  the  Virginia  Department  of  censes,  and  sold  only  by  the  clerks  of 


those  counties 1.00 

Nonresident  special  stamp  in  Scott, 

and  Russell  counties 1 .00 

Nonresident  special  stamp  in  Al- 
leghany, Craig,  Floyd,  Highland,  Rock- 
bridge, Smyth,  and  Wydie  counties 

5.00 

Senior  citizen  resident  (age  65)  li- 
cense to  hunt  (big  game  license  and  all 
special  stamps  are  required  in  addition 

to  this  license) 1 .00 

Senior  citizen  resident  (age  65)  li- 
cense to  trap  (big  game  license  and  all 
special  stamps  are  required  in  addition 

to  this  license) 1.00 

National  Forest  permit  (stamp)  to 
hunt,  fish  or  trap  on  national  forests, 
required  in  addition  to  hunting  license 
(holders  of  senior  citizen,  age  65,  li- 
cense excepted) 3.00 

Permit  to  hunt  or  trap  on  Appomat- 
tox-Buckingham, Cumberland- 
Prince  Edward  and  Pocahontas 
State  Forests  (sold  by  the  Division  of 
Forestry)  may  be  obtained  from  Forest 
Headquarters  or  Clerk  of  Court  in 

local  counties 5.00 

Federal  migratory  bird  stamp  to  take 
migratory  waterfowl,  required  of  per- 
sons 1 6  years  of  age  and  over  in  addi- 
tion to  hunting  license  and  sold  at  U.S. 

PostOffices 15.00 

Virginia  migratory  waterfowl  stamp 

(voluntary) 5.00 

Nonresident  to  hunt  on  shooting 
preserves  only  obtainable  in  counties 
in  which  preserves  are  located 

12.00 

County  or  city  resident  to  trap  in 
county  or  city  or  residence .  .  .  .  10.00 
State  resident  to  trap  statewide 

35.00 

Nonresident  permit  for  trapping  on 
private  land  by  permission  .  .  1 30.00 
Resident  bonus  deer  tags  (2)  valid  in 
all  counties  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
Botetourt,  Clark,  Frederick  and  War- 
ren counties  12.00 

Nonresident  bonus  deer  tags  (2)  valid 
in  all  counties  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  Botetourt,  Clarke,  Frederick  and 
Warren  counties 25.00 
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Wild  turkey;  photo  fry  Len  Rue,  Jr. 


Hunting  Laws 


Blaze  Orange  Required  Steel  Shot  Zones 


Eastern  gray  squirrel;  photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue  III. 


Every  hunter  or  person  accompany- 
ing a  hunter  during  a  firearms  deer  sea- 
son shall  wear  a  blaze  orange  hat  or 
blaze  orange  upper  body  clothing  that 
is  visible  from  360  degrees  or  display  at 
least  1 00  square  inches  of  solid  blaze 
orange  material  at  shoulder  level  within 
body  reach  and  visible  from  360  de- 
grees. Blaze  orange  is  not  required  (but 
recommended)  during  the  special  muz- 
zleloading  season  or  during  spring  gob- 
bler season.  Fall  turkey  hunters  will  be 
required  to  wear  blaze  orange  during 
that  part  of  the  fall  turkey  season  that 
falls  within  the  firearms  deer  season. 
Those  not  required  to  wear  blaze  or- 
ange are  waterfowl  hunters  who  hunt 
from  stationary  or  floating  blinds,  over 
decoys,  in  marshes  and  swamps,  or 
from  a  boat  or  other  floating  con- 
veyance; individuals  participating  in 
hunting  dog  field  trials  and  fox  hunters 
on  horseback  without  firearms. 


Effective  with  the  1991-92  water- 
fowl hunting  season,  steel  shot  will  be 
required  statewide  for  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing. 

Hunter  Education 

All  first-time  hunters  and  anyone 
from  the  ages  of  1 2  to  1 5  years  old  will 
have  to  demonstrate  that  they  have  suc- 
cessfully  completed  an  approved 
hunter  education  course  before  they 
can  buy  a  hunting  license.  Persons  1 6 
years  old  or  over  will  be  exempted  if 
they  have  held  a  hunting  license  in 
prior  years.  Virginia  recognizes  all 
other  states'  and  countries'  hunter  edu- 
cation programs.  For  convenience,  cur- 
rent licensed  hunters  should  save  their 
old  license  until  they  buy  their  new 
ones.  For  information  on  hunter  safety 
courses  in  your  area,  contact  the  hunter 
education  training  sergeants  listed  at 
right. 


Hunter  Education  Training  Sergeant 
Phone  Numbers: 

Region  1 

Diane  Thompson,  Deep  Creek  Office 

(804)683-2868 

Region  2 

Mike  Ashworth,  Vinton  Office 

(703)857-7704 

Region  3 

Harry  Street,  III,  Marion  Office 

(703)  7834860 

Region  4 
Staunton  Office 
(703)332-9210 

Region  5 

Randy  Grauer  and  Rex  Hill, 

Fredericksburg  Office 

(703)899-4169 
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Where  to  Hunt 


Finding  good  places  to  hunt  in  Vir- 
ginia requires  planning.  Simply 
traveling  the  highways  and  byways 
until  you  see  unposted  land  is  not  the 
right  way  to  hunt  at  all! 

No  privately  owned  land,  posted  or 
not,  is  open  to  hunting  without  first  ob- 
taining permission.  Written  permis- 
sion is  required  on  posted  land  and  ver- 
bal permission  in  all  other  cases.  Post- 
ed land,  in  addition  to  signs,  may  be 
recognized  by  silver  or  aluminum 
painted  stripes  on  trees.  Public  hunting 
lands  (state  and  federal)  are  also  avail- 
able, as  well  as  lands  managed  by  pri- 
vate timber  companies.  Below  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  public  hunting  lands 
available  in  Virginia. 

Game  Department 
Public  Hunting  Lands 

The  Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  owns  approximately 
1 76,000  acres  of  land  in  Virginia  pur- 
chased with  hunter  license  dollars  and 
open  to  public  hunting  with  a  mini- 
mum of  restrictions.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  daily  blind  permits  on  water- 
fowl areas  at  Back  Bay  and  Hog  Island, 
there  is  no  charge  for  hunting  on  these 
areas. 

Hunting  seasons  and  bag  limits  on 
Department  areas  usually  conform  to 
those  for  the  surrounding  county. 
Most  are  open  for  the  early  archery  sea- 
son. Dove  hunting  is  permitted  during 
the  regular  open  season  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays  only.  Hunter  access 
roads  on  Department  lands  normally 
open  to  motor  vehicles  will  be  open  as 
indicated  (weather  permitting): 

West  of  the  Blue  Ridge:  1  st  Saturday 
in  October-2nd  Saturday  in  February 
and  1  st  Saturday  in  April  to  3rd  Satur- 
day in  May. 

East  of  the  Blue  Ridge:  1  st  Saturday  in 
October-2nd  Saturday  in  February  and 
1  st  Saturday  in  April  to  3rd  Saturday  in 
May. 

Foot  travel  is  invited  on  roads  closed 
to  motor  vehicles. 


Primitive  camping  (no  developed  fa- 
cilities) is  permitted,  except  as  other- 
wise posted,  on  Department  lands  not 
to  exceed  a  maximum  of  7  days  and  in 
groups  not  to  exceed  3  camping  units. 
Camping  is  prohibited  on  or  within 
1 00  yards  of  any  Department  owned  or 
controlled  boat  ramp  or  fishing  lake. 

Amelia  Wildlife  Management 

Area— 2,217  acres  in  Amelia  County. 
Deer,  turkey,  squirrel,  rabbit,  quail, 
dove,  and  waterfowl.  David  N.  Elling- 
hausen,  Wildlife  Biologist  Assistant, 
c/o  Hunting  Information,  HC06, 
Box  46,  Farmville,  VA  23901 . 

Back  Bay  Hunting  Areas— Poca- 
hontas, 796  acres;  Trojan,  351  acres. 
Fee  hunting  areas  with  blinds  allocated 
by  drawing.  Information  on  blinds, 
fees,  and  drawings  available  from  the 
Game  Department  after  Labor  Day.  Li- 
onel Ewell,  Area  Manager,  P.O.  Box 
7159,  Virginia  Beach,  VA  23457. 

Briery  Creek  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area— 2,968  acres  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward County.  Deer,  turkey,  quail, 
dove,  rabbits,  squirrels  and  waterfowl. 
Waterfowl  and  dove  hunting  permitted 
during  regular  open  season  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  and  season 
opening  date  only.  Robert  L  Turney, 
WMA  Supervisor,  Route  1,  Box  143- 
A,  Cartersville,  VA  23027. 

C.  F.  Phelps  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area^,540  acres  in  Fauquier 
County.  Deer,  turkey,  squirrel,  rabbit, 
quail,  and  waterfowl.  Good  access  to 
Rappahannock  River.  Robert  D.  Hen- 
son,  Wildlife  Biologist  Assistant,  Route 
2,  Box  105,  Remington,  VA  22734. 

Chickahominy  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area— 5,155  acres  in 
Charles  City  County.  Deer,  turkey, 
squirrel,  rabbit,  quail,  dove  and  water- 
fowl. Floating  waterfowl  blinds  or 
hunting  from  shore  with  a  distance  of 
500  yards  between  hunters.  Primitive 
camping  available  with  a  maximum 


stay  of  7  days.  David  Brime,  WMA  Su- 
pervisor, Route  1,  Box  115  Charles 
City,  VA  23030. 

Clinch  Mountain  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area— 25,477  acres  in 
Smyth,  Russell,  Tazewell  and  Wash- 
ington Counties.  Bear,  deer,  turkey, 
squirrel,  rabbit,  grouse  and  waterfowl. 
Dan  Lovelace, WMA  Supervisor, 
Route  2,  Box  569,  Saltville,  VA  24370 

Crooked  Creek  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area— 1 ,785  acres  in  Carroll 
County.  Deer,  turkey,  rabbits,  squirrel 
and  grouse.  D.  H.  Martin  WMA  Su- 
pervisor ,  Rt.  2,  Box  171,  Woodlawn, 
VA  24381. 

Dick  Cross  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area— 1,372  acres  in  Mecklen- 
burg County.  Dove  hunting  (opening 
day  and  then  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days) and  upland  game.  No  waterfowl 
hunting  allowed.  Danny  W.  Johnson, 
WMA  Supervisor,  Route  2,  Box  100, 
Clarksville,VA  23927. 

Fairy  Stone  Farms  Wildlife 
Management  Area— 5,343  acres  in 
Patrick  and  Henry  Counties.  Camping 
nearby  at  Fairystone  State  Park  and 
Philpott  Reservoir.  Deer,  turkey,  squir- 
rel, raccoon,  dove  and  waterfowl.  Mark 
Frank,  Wildlife  Biologist  Assistant, 
Route  2,  Box  185,  Bassett,  VA  24055. 

G.  Richard  Thompson  Wildlife 
Management  Area— 4,160  acres  in 
Fauquier  County.  Deer,  turkey,  squir- 
rel, and  grouse.  Ron  Hughes,  Wildlife 
Biologist  Assistant,  P.O.  Box  349, 
Sperryville,  VA  22740. 

Gathright  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area— 1  3,428  acres  in  Bath 
County.  Deer,  turkey,  squirrel,  and  wa- 
terfowl. Kenneth  R  Sexton,  WMA  Su- 
pervisor, Route  2,  Box  648,  Hot 
Springs,  VA  24445. 

Goshen  Wildlife  Management 

Area— 16,128  acres  in  Rockbridge 
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County.  Bear,  deer,  turkey,  squirrel, 
and  grouse.  H.  Eugene  Sours,  WMA 
Supervisor,  Box  32,  Swoope,  VA 
24479. 

Hardware  River  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area— 1 ,034  acres  in  Fluvan- 
na County.  Deer,  turkey,  squirrel,  rab- 
bit, quail,  waterfowl  and  dove.  Robert 
D.  Henson,  Wildlife  Biologist  Assis- 
tant, Rt.  2,  Box  105,  Remington,  VA 
22754. 

Havens  Wildlife  Management 

Area— 7,160  acres  in  Roanoke  Coun- 
ty. Bear,  deer,  turkey,  squirrel,  and 
grouse.  Foot  access  only.  Laura  P. 
Long,  Wildlife  Biologist  Assistant, 
P.O.  Box  829,  Buchanan,  VA  24066. 

Hidden  Valley  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area— 6,400  acres  in  Wash- 
ington County.  Bear,  deer,  mrkey, 
squirrel  and  grouse.  Dan  Lovelace, 


Area  Supervisor,  Route  2,  Box  569, 
Saltville,  VA  24370. 

Highland  Wildlife  Management 

Area— 13,993  acres  in  Highland 
County.  Bear,  deer,  turkey,  squirrel, 
rabbit  and  grouse.  Rodger  L  Propst, 
Wildlife  Biologist  Assistant,  HC03, 
Box  70,  Monterey,  VA  24465. 

Hog  Island  Waterfowl  Manage- 
ment Area— 3,908  acres  in  Surry 
County.  Bowhunting  for  deer  during 
special  archery  early  season.  Managed 
waterfowl  hunting.  Fee  hunting  area. 
Advance  fee  reservation  required.  In- 
formation on  fees  and  drawings  avail- 
able from  the  Game  Department  after 
Labor  Day.  Clyde  Abernathy,  Area 
Manager,  RFD,  Surry,  VA  23883. 

Horsepen  Lake  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area— 3,000  acres  (18  acre 
lake)  in  Buckingham  County.  Deer, 


turkey,  squirrel,  rabbit,  grouse,  wood- 
cock, dove,  quail  and  waterfowl.  For  in- 
formation c/o  Lynchburg  Office,  619 
Colony  Rd.,  Madison  Heights,  VA 
24572. 

James  River  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area— 671  acres  in  Nelson 
County.  Deer,  turkey,  squirrel,  rac- 
coon, rabbit,  quail,  dove  and  water- 
fowl. For  information  c/o  Lynchburg 
Office,  619  Colony  Rd.,  Madison 
Heights,  VA  24572. 

Little  North  Mountain  Wildlife 
Management  Area— 17,538  acres  in 
Augusta  and  Rockbridge  Counties. 
Bear,  deer,  turkey,  squirrel,  and  grouse. 
H.  Eugene  Sours,  WMA  Supervisor, 
Box  32,  Swoope,  VA  24479. 

Mockhorn  Island  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area— 9,452  acres  in 
Northampton  County.  Rail  and  limit- 
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ed  waterfowl.  Accessible  by  boat  only. 
Granville  Ross,  WMA  Supervisor, 
P.O.  Box  212,  Hallwood,  VA  23359. 

Pettigrew  Wildlife  Management 

Area— 934  acres  in  Caroline  County. 
Deer,  turkey,  squirrel,  dove  and  quail. 
Milton  Gallahan,  WMA  Supervisor, 
Route  3,  Box  1186,  King  George,  VA 
22485. 

Powhatan  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area-4,415  acres  in  Powhatan 
County.  Deer,  turkey,  squirrel,  rabbit, 
quail  and  dove.  David  N.  Elling- 
hausen,  Wildlife  Biologist  Assistant, 
HC06,  Box  46,  Farmville,  VA  23901 . 

Ragged  Island  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area— 1,537  acres  in  Isle  of 
Wight  County.  Waterfowl  and  deer  by 
shotgun  and  bow  and  arrow  only. 
Clyde  Abernathy  ,  WMA  Supervisor  , 
RFD,  Surry,  VA  23883. 

Rapidan  Wildlife  Management 

Area— 9,525  acres  in  Madison  and 
Green  Counties.  Bear,  deer,  turkey, 
squirrel,  rabbit  and  grouse,  Ron  Hugh- 
es, Wildlife  Biologist  Assistant,  P.O. 
Box  349,  Sperryville,  VA  22740. 

Saxis  Wildlife  Management 

Area— 5,775  acres  in  Accomack  Coun- 
ty. Deer,  raccoon  and  waterfowl. 
Granville  Ross,  WMA  Supervisor, 
P.O.  Box  21 2,  Hallwood,  VA  23359. 

Turkeycock  Mountain  Wildlife 
Management  Area— 2,679  acres  in 
Franklin  County.  Deer,  turkey  ,  squir- 
rel, and  raccoon.  Mark  Frank,  Wildlife 
Biologist  Assistant,  Route  2,  Box  185, 
Bassett,VA  24055. 

White  Oak  Mountain  Wildlife 
Management  Area— 2,712  acres  in 
Pittsylvania  County.  Deer,  turkey, 
squirrel,  rabbit,  quail  and  dove.  Jessie 
B.  Robertson,  Jr.,  WMA  Supervisor, 
Route  1,  Box  76-G,  Chatham,  VA 
24531. 


Waterfowl  Blind 
Drawing  On  Dept. 
Management  Areas 

A  public  drawing  for  waterfowl 
blinds  is  held  annually  to  hunt  at  Poca- 
hontas, Barbours  Hill  and  Hog  Island 
Wildlife  Management  Areas.  Applica- 
tions are  available  from  the  Game  De- 
partment's Richmond  Office  after 
Labor  Day. 

General  Rules  and  Proce- 
dures for  Pocahontas,  Barbours 
Hill,  &  Hog  Island  Areas 

Before  any  persons  may  hunt  on 
these  areas,  they  must  first  apply  for 
shooting  dates  and  be  awarded  same  by 
an  authorized  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries. All  hunters  must  check  in  and 
out  of  the  respective  area  headquarters. 
Only  properly  completed  applications, 
including  a  current  year  Virginia  hunt- 
ing license  number  (exactly  as  printed), 
received  in  the  Richmond  office  prior 
to  5  p.m.  on  October  18,  1991  will  be 
entered  in  the  public  drawing.  Only 
one  application  per  person  will  be 
accepted  for  each  area.  If  duplicate  li- 
cense numbers  are  submitted  for  an 
area,  both  applications  will  be  void- 
ed. Send  no  money  with  application.  A 
$1 5  fee  will  be  due  from  the  permittee 
at  the  area  on  the  date  of  the  hunt.  No 
cash.  After  the  public  drawing,  reserva- 
tions must  be  obtained  in  person  or  by 
mail  only  from  the  appropriate  Area 
Manager. 

Pocahontas  Area— $15  fee.  Lionel 
Ewell,  Area  Manager,  Box  7159,  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  VA  23457. 

Barbours  Hill  Area— $15  fee.  Leo 
Dozier,  Area  Manager,  Box  7010,  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  VA  23457. 

Hog  Island  Area— $1  5  fee.  Clyde 
Abernathy,  Area  Manager,  RFD, 
Surry,  VA  23883. 
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National  Forests 

The  George  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son National  Forests  provide  the 
largest  amount  of  land  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public  for  hunting  in  Virginia. 
Most  of  the  1 . 5  million  acres  of  the  Na- 
tional Forests  is  open  to  public  hunting 
and  camping  unless  specifically  desig- 
nated closed.  An  annual  $3  stamp  is  re- 
quired to  hunt  or  fish  on  the  National 
Forest.  The  stamp  can  be  purchased  at 
most  outlets  that  sell  hunting  licenses. 
Hunting  regulations,  seasons  and  bag 
limits  conform  with  state  and  county 
regulations.  Information  can  be  ob- 
tained from: 

George  Washington  National 
Forest  Headquarters,  Harrison 
Plaza,  101  North  Main  Street,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801,  phone  (703) 
433-2491;  Ranger  District  Offices  in 
Bridgewater,  Buena  Vista,  Covington, 
Edinburg,  Hot  Springs  and  Staunton. 

Jefferson  National  Forest  Head- 
quarters, Federal  Building,  210 
Franklin  Road,  SW  Roanoke,  VA 
24001 ,  phone  (703)  982-6270;  Ranger 
District  Offices  in  Blacksburg,  Wise 
Natural  Bridge  Station,  Marion,  New 
Castle  and  Wytheville. 

Cooperative  Public 
Hunting  Areas 

The  Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  is  responsible  for 
wildlife  management  on  some  250,000 
acres  of  land  it  does  not  own  in  return 
for  hunting  privileges  and  benefits  to 
sportsmen. 

Piedmont  State  Forests 

The  State  Forests  are  owned  and 
managed  by  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Forestry  for  public  use.  Appomat- 
tox-Buckingham State  Forest— 
19,705  acres  south  of  Route  24  in  Ap- 
pomattox and  Buckingham  Counties. 
Cumberland  State  Forest— 16,779 
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acres  in  western  Cumberland  County 
north  of  U.S.  60.  Pocahontas  State 

Forest— 5,648  acres  south  of  Rich- 
mond in  Chesterfield  County.  (The 
portion  of  this  area  which  adjoins  the 
State  Park  and  selected  buffer  zones  ad- 
jacent to  State  Forest  boundaries  are 
closed  to  hunting.)  Prince  Edward- 
Gallion  State  Forest— 6,964  acres  in 
eastern  Prince  Edward  County  north  of 
Route  360. 

In  addition  to  the  state  or  county 
hunting  license,  a  special  State  Forest 
hunting  stamp  (permit)  is  required.  At 
a  cost  of  $5,  this  State  Forest  permit  can 
be  purchased  from  selected  issuing 
agents,  many  located  near  the  proper- 
ties. They  are  also  available  by  mail.  To 
purchase  by  mail,  send  a  self-ad- 
dressed, stamped  envelope  along  with 
the  individual's  name  and  state  hunt- 


ing license  number  to  the  State  Forest 
Headquarters  Office  in  Cumberland. 

Seasons  and  bag  limits  generally  co- 
incide with  those  of  the  included  coun- 
ty/counties of  each  State  Forest.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  differences  which 
need  to  be  recognized.  Consult  the 
Game  Laws  Summary  produced  by  the 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries for  specific  exceptions. 

Special  safety  zones  are  established 
on  each  State  Forest  to  protect  resi- 
dences, offices  and  working  facilities. 
These  are  adequately  "signed."  Includ- 
ed State  Parks  are  also  protected.  All 
such  areas,  in  addition  to  all  physical  fa- 
cilities and  improvements  are  shown 
on  State  Forests  maps  which  are  avail- 
able from  each  State  Forest  office 

For  additional  information,  State 
Forest  maps,  hunting  permits,  and 


other  details,  write  to:  Superintendent 
of  State  Forests,  Route  1,  Box  250, 
Cumberland,  VA  23040;  or  telephone 
(804)492-4121. 

Military  Areas 

Marine  Corps  Base,  MCCDC 
Quantico.  50,000  acres  in  Fauquier, 

Prince  William  and  Stafford  counties. 
A  minimum  of  1 5  percent  of  the  avail- 
able hunting  spaces  each  day  are  re- 
served for  off-post  civilian  hunters.  All 
must  purchase  die  annual  base  hunt- 
ing permit  after  attending  a  mandatory 
hunting  orientation/safety  lecture 
which  is  given  at  the  base  game  check- 
ing station.  Lectures  are  given  from  Oc- 
tober 1 -January  31  and  during  spring 
gobbler  season.  For  information  con- 
cerning cost  of  permits  and  times  of  lec- 
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Wild  turkey;  photo  b*y  Irene  Vandermolen. 

tures,  call  (703)  640-5523.  Daily  hunt- 
ing quotas  vary  depending  upon  mili- 
tary commidnents.  Shotgun  slugs  are 
required  for  deer  hunting.  Deer  may 
not  be  hunted  with  dogs  or  by  driving. 
Certain  areas  allow  muzzleloaders. 

Fort  A.P.  Hill  Military  Reser- 
vation. 76,000  acres  in  Caroline 
County.  Fee  permits  ($20-adults,  $10- 
youths)  issued  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis  from  hunting  section  of- 
fice. Shotgun  and  bow  and  arrow  are 
only  weapons  permitted.  Dogs  may  not 
be  used  to  hunt  deer.  Dove  hunting  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  only  during 
the  regular  dove  season.  Maps  available. 
Write  to:  Community  Recreation  Divi- 
sion, Attn:  Hunt  Check  Station,  Fort 
A.P.  Hill,  Bowling  Green,  Virginia 
22427-5000.  Enclose  a  self-addressed 


Eastern  gray  squirrel;  photo  try  Irene  Vandermolen. 


stamped  envelope.  Phone  (804)  633- 
8300  or  633-8219. 

Radford  Army  Ammunition 
Plant.  2,800  acres  in  Pulaski  County. 
Deer  is  the  only  legal  game  that  can  be 
hunted.  Hunters  are  selected  from 
Game  Department  applications  re- 
ceived before  September  of  each  year. 
Applications  are  available  beginning 
July  1st  of  each  year.  A  total  of  200 
hunters  are  selected  for  4  archery  hunts 
and  90  selected  for  3  shotgun  hunts. 
All  hunting  is  restricted  to  Saturdays 
and  holidays  (Thanksgiving).  All  hunt- 
ing is  restricted  to  the  available  stands. 
Application  fee  is  $3.50  and  the  hunt 
permit  is  $10.00  Hunters  between  the 
ages  of  1 2-1 8  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  licensed  hunting  adult.  All  other  ap- 
propriate licenses  are  required  (big 
game,  archery,  state  license).  For  fur- 
ther information,  contact:  Comman- 
der RAAP,  Attn:  Deer  Hunt  Coordina- 
tor, Radford,  VA  24141.  Other  con- 
tacts: Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries,  Rt.  1,  Box  107, 
Manon,  VA  24354.  Phone:  (703)  783- 
4860  or  the  Richmond  Office  at  4010 
W.  Broad  Street,  Richmond  VA 
23230-1 104.  Phone :  (804)  367-1000. 

Fort  Pickett  Military  Reserva- 
tion. 45,198  acres  in  Brunswick,  Din- 
widdie  and  Nottoway  Counties.  Hunt- 
ing normally  permitted  Monday 
through  Saturday  except  Christmas 


Day.  Daily  hunting  quotas  are  based 
on  troop  training  activities.  Geographi- 
cal areas  on  Fort  Pickett  may  be  closed 
at  any  time  due  to  military  training  mis- 
sions on  the  installation  Dogs  may  be 
used  to  hunt  both  big  and  small  game. 
Dove  hunting  is  permitted  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  (afternoon 
only).  Hunters  must  wear  blaze  orange 
(minimum  of  500  square  inches  above 
the  waist)  during  the  deer  firearms  sea- 
son. In  addition  to  a  state  hunting  li- 
cense, a  Fort  Pickett  permit  is  required. 
The  permit  fee  is  $12.00.  Hunting  in- 
formation and  map  may  be  obtained 
by  sending  a  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to:  HQ,  U.S.  Army  Garri- 
son, Attn:  Game  Check  Station,  Fort 
Pickett,  Blackstone,  VA  23824.  For  ad- 
ditional information/inquiries,  phone 
(804)292-2618. 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers 

•  4,750  acres  in  Franklin,  Henry, 
and  Patrick  counties  surrounding 
Philpott  Lake.  No  permit  required. 
Map  available  from  Resource  Manag- 
er, Route  6,  Box  140,  Bassett,  VA 
24055. 

•  38,000  acres  in  Charlotte,  Hali- 
fax and  Mecklenburg  Counties  sur- 
rounding John  H.  Kerr  Reservoir.  No 
special  permit  required.  Nineteen  de- 
veloped wildlife  management  areas. 
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Map  and  management  area  guide  avail- 
able from  Reservoir  Manager,  Route  1 , 
Box76,Boydton,VA23917. 

•  7,523  acres  in  Dickenson  County 
surrounding  John  W.  Flannagan  Dam 
and  Reservoir.  No  permit  required.  For 
additional  information,  contact  Re- 
source Manager,  Route  1,  Box  268, 
Haysi,  VA  24256-9736;  phone  (703) 
835-9544. 

•  88  acres  in  Wise  County  sur- 
rounding North  Fork  of  Pound  River 
Lake.  No  special  permit  required.  For 
additional  information,  contact:  Project 
Supervisor,  Route  1,  Box  369,  Pound 
VA  24279-9369;  phone  (703)  796- 
5775. 

State  Parks 

When  traveling  through  state  park 
areas  not  designated  for  hunting,  guns 
must  be  unloaded  and  cased. 

Fairy  Stone  State  Park— Route  2, 
Box  723,  Stuart,  VA  24171.  2,400 
acres  in  Patrick  and  Henry  Counties 
only.  No  permit  required.  Remainder 
of  park  closed  to  hunting,  but  open  for 
other  park  activities.  No  maps. 

Sailor's  Creek  Battlefield  State 
Park— 240  acres  in  Amelia  and  Prince 
Edward  Counties.  Special  designated 
areas  of  hunting  are  marked.  For  infor- 
mation, contact  Twin  Lake  State  Park, 
Route  2,  Box  70,  Greenbay,  VA 
23942.  No  permit  required.  No  maps. 

Grayson-Highland  State  Park- 
Route  2,  Box  141,  Mouth  of  Wilson, 
VA  24363.  1,200  acres  in  Grayson 
County.  No  permit  required.  Maps 
available,  phone  (804)  786-1 71 2. 

False  Cape  State  Park— 4,321 
acres  in  Virginia  Beach.  Limited  water- 
fowl hunting  by  pennit.  Limited  deer 
and  feral  hog  hunting.  Contact  Area 
Manager,  Otto  Halstead,  Box  7100, 
Virginia  Beach,  VA  23457. 

Occoneechee  State  Park— Box 

818,  Clarksville,  VA  23927.  2,100 
acres  in  Mecklenburg  County  on 
Buggs  Island  Lake.  No  permit  re- 
quired. Maps  available,  phone  (804) 
786-1712. 


While  not  designated  for  hunting, 
there  will  be  primitive  camping  avail- 
able at  Bear  Creek  Lake  State  Park 
which  is  adjacent  to  Cumberland  State 
Forest  For  information,  phone  (804) 
786-1712. 

Industrial  Lands 

Appalachian  Power  Cooperative 
Management  Areas— 6,000  acres  sur- 
rounding Smith  Mountain  Lake  in 
Bedford  and  Pittsylvania  Counties.  No 
permit  required.  No  maps  available. 
For  information,  contact  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  Route 
1 ,  Box  76-G,  Chatham,  VA  24531 . 

Union  Camp  Corporation  Co- 
operative Management  Area- 
Union  Camp  Corporation,  Nottoway 
Forest,  12120  Wakefield  Rd.,  Sedley, 
Virginia  23878.  6,000  acres  in 
Brunswick  County  near  Lawrenceville 
south  of  Route  58  in  several  tracts.  No 
permit  required.  Map  available. 

Westvaco  Cooperative  Manage- 
ment Area— Westvaco  Timberland  Di- 
vision, P.O.  Box  577,  Rupert,  WV 
25984.  Phone  (804)  352-7132.  900 
acres  in  Amherst  County.  No  permit 
required.  Maps  are  not  available. 

Corporate 
Timberlands 

Many  corporate  timber  companies 
open  their  lands  to  public  hunting. 
They  require  an  annual  permit,  howev- 
er, and  the  fees  vary.  Before  purchasing 
a  permit,  be  sure  to  check  with  the  com- 
pany on  the  specifics  of  the  lands  they 
have  available  to  public  hunting,  since 
many  reserve  large  tracts  for  lease  to 
hunt  clubs.  A  state  hunting  license  is 
required  in  addition  to  any  timber  com- 
pany hunting  permit. 

Bear  Island  Timberland 

Approximately  100,000  acres  avail- 
able for  permit  hunting  throughout 
central  Piedmont  Virginia.  Permits  are 
valid  on  any  company  properties  which 
are  not  red  posted  or  leased  to  private 


hunt  clubs.  Permits  may  be  obtained  by 
mail  only. 

Cost  of  permits  is  $15  each,  and 
$10  for  disabled  or  senior  citizen  with 
proof  of  disability  or  age  required.  Indi- 
vidual county  maps  are  available  at  $1 
per  map.  Please  write  Bear  Island  for  a 
specific  listing  of  counties  with  tracts 
available  for  permit  hunting.  Requests 
for  maps  must  be  accompanied  by  a  9" 
x  12"  self-addressed  envelope  with 
$0.52  postage.  Address:  Bear  Island 
Timberlands  Co,  LP.  Hunting  Per- 
mits, P.O.  Box  2119,  Ashland,  VA 
23005  (804)  227-3394.  Permits  are 
valid  from  September  1,  1991  through 
May  31, 1992. 

Chesapeake  Forest 
ProductsCompany 

Public  hunting  permits  are  sold  at 
the  four  Woodland  Regional  Offices 
during  normal  business  hours  or  by 
mail.  Permits  are  valid  on  all  lands  post- 
ed with  Chesapeake  white  metal  posted 
signs.  Some  restrictions  may  apply  on 
certain  tracts.  The  West  Point  Office 
will  be  open  the  first  three  Saturdays  in 
November  from  9  A.M.  -  Noon.  All 
mail  requests  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  self  addressed  stamped  envelope. 
Maps  are  available  at  a  cost  of  $1 .00  per 
request  Permits  will  not  be  issued  to 
persons  under  the  age  of  seven.  Per- 
mits are  valid  for  hunting  only.  Permits 
are  $10.  The  Woodland  Regional  Of- 
fices are: 

West  Point  Region— approximate- 
ly 48,000  acres  located  in  Charles  City, 
Gloucester,  James  City,  King  and 
Queen,  King  William,  Mathews,  Mid- 
dlesex, and  New  Kent  Counties  (VA). 
Chesapeake  Forest  Products  Compa- 
ny, Hunting  Permits,  1 5th  and  Main 
Streets.  West  Point,  Virginia  23181 
(804)843-5298. 

Pocomoke  Region— approximate- 
ly 15,000  acres  located  in  Accomack 
(VA),  Dorchester,  Caroline,  Wicomi- 
co, Worcester,  Somerset  (MD)  and 
Sussex  (DE).  Chesapeake  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Company,  Hunting  Permits,  Box 
300,  Pocomoke  City,  Maryland  21851 
(301)957-1521. 
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White-tailed  buck;  photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue  III. 
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Wild  turkey  jakes;  photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue  III. 


Keysville  Region— Approximately 
50,000  acres  located  in  Amelia,  Appo- 
mattox, Buckingham,  Charlotte,  Cum- 
berland, Halifax,  Lunenburg,  Mecklen- 
burg, Nottoway,  Powhatan  and  Prince 
Edward  Counties  (VA).  Chespeake 
Forest  Products  Company.  Hunting 
Permits,  Box  450,  Keysville,  Virginia 
23947(804)736-8505. 

Warsaw  Region— Approximately 
20,000  acres  in  Caroline,  Essex,  King 
George,  Lancaster.  Louisa,  Northum- 
berland, Richmond,  Spotsylvania,  and 
Westmoreland  Counties  (VA).  Chesa- 
peake Forest  Products  Company, 
Hunting  Permits,  P.O.  Box  1027, 
Warsaw,  Virginia  22572  (804)  333- 
4325. 

The  Glatfelter  Pulp 
Wood  Company 


Thomas  N.  Reeder  Jr.,  District 
Manager,  Box  868,  Fredericksburg, 
VA  22404.  Phone  (703)  373-9431. 
Counties  with  one  or  more  tracts  open 
for  hunting  include  Appomattox, 
Buckingham,  Caroline,  Culpeper, 
Cumberland,  Fauquier,  Fluvanna, 
Halifax,  Hanover,  King  George, 
Louisa,  Lunenburg,  Nottoway,  Orange 
and  Spotsylvania  Counties.  Total  is 
about  25,000  acres.  Some  acreage  is 
leased  for  exclusive  use  and  so  posted; 
all  other  unposted  properties  open  to 
permit  holders.  Permits  cost  $11  and 
require  state  license  information.  Spe- 
cial regulations  are  printed  on  back  of 
permit.  Maps  are  available  for  $2.00. 
All  request  must  be  accompanied  by 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 

Lester  Properties 

Kenneth  O.  Scmggs,  Forestland  De- 
partment Manager,  Post  Office  Drawer 


4991,  Martinsville,  VA  24115.  Phone 
(703)  632-2195  ext.  250.  Tracts  are 
available  for  lease  at  negotiable  prices, 
but  choice  areas  are  going  quick.  No 
public  hunting  is  available.  There  are 
20,000  acres  in  the  counties  of 
Franklin,  Halifax,  Henry  and  Pittsylva- 
nia .  Maps  are  available  upon  request. 

Westvaco 

Timberlands  Division,  P.O.  Box 
577  Rupert,  WV  25984.  More  than 
1 60,000  acres  open  in  20  counties,  in- 
cluding Appomattox,  Botetourt,  Buck- 
ingham, Campbell,  Halifax,  Pittsylva- 
nia and  Rockbridge.  Some  tracts  leased 
exclusively  to  hunt  clubs.  Combination 
hunting  and  fishing  permits  for  $10, 
upon  request  and  accompanied  by  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope.  Maps 
are  not  available. 
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1991-92  Virginia  Hunti 


^^^^^H 

^^B^^^^H 

Species 

Dates 

Remarks 

BEAR 

October  1 2-November  9 
November  25-January  4 

Archery 
General  Season 

BOBCAT 

November  1 -January  31 

Statewide  (6  per  year) 

CROW 

August  1 -December  31 
February  5-March  28 

Statewide- Wednesday  through  Saairday  only 
Statewide- Wednesday  through  Saturday  only 

DEER 

October  1 -November  30 

October  1 2-November  1 6 
November  11 -November  16 

Virginia  Beach,  Chesapeake,   Suffolk  (east  of 

Dismal  Swamp) 

Archery 

Early  Muzzleloader 

November  1 8-January  4 
November  18-November  30 
November  1 8-January  4 
December  2-January  4 

December  16-January  4 

Isle  of  Wight,  Suffolk  (west  of  Dismal  Swamp) 

West  of  Blue  Ridge  (general) 

East  of  Blue  Ridge  (general) 

Archery— West  of  Blue  Ridge  and  Virginia 

Beach,  Chesapeake,  Suffolk  (east  of  Dismal 

Swamp) 

Muzzleloader— designated  western  counties 

FOX 

Year-round 
November  1 -January  31 

Dogs  only— statewide,  with  exceptions 
Statewide,  with  exceptions 

GROUSE 

November  4-February  8 

West  of  1-95  (closed  east  of  1-95) 

PHEASANT 

November  1 1 -February  8 
November  11-January  31 

East  of  1-95 
West  of  1-95 

QUAIL 

November  1 1  -February  8 
November  11-January  31 

East  of  1-95 
West  of  1-95 

RABBIT 

November  4-January  3 1 

Statewide 

RACCOON 

August  1-May  31 

August  1 -January  31 
October  15-March  10 
October  1  5-January  31 

Chase  only-east  of  Blue  Ridge  (except  National 

Forests) 

Chase  only— west  of  Blue  Ridge  (private  lands) 

East  of  Blue  Ridge 

West  of  Blue  Ridge 

SQUIRREL 

September  7-January  31 
October  12-January  31 

Statewide— designated  southern  counties 
Statewide— designated  northern  counties 

FOX  SQUIRREL 

Same  as  squirrel  but  only  in  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Fairfax,  Fauquier 
(except  C.F.  Phelps  WMA),  Loudoun  and  Rappahannock 

TURKEY 

October  1 2-November  9 
November  4-November  1 6 
November  4-January  4 
November  1 8-January  4 
April  18-May23 

Archery 

Statewide  with  exceptions 

Designated  counties 

Designated  counties 

1992  Spring  Gobbler  Season 

DEER  BAG  LIMITS 

Statewide 

Archery 

Muzzleloader 

Bonus  Tags 

2  per  day,  3  per  license  year 

2  per  day,  2  per  season  (one  must  be  anderless) 

1  per  day,  1  per  season  (Early  season— buck  only;  Late  season— buck  only  except  in 
counties  where  last  6  days  are  either  sex) 

2  tags  for  $12.00  (resident)  or  $25.00  (nonresident),  one  either  sex  and  one 
antlerless  valid  in  all  counties  east  of  Blue  Ridge  and  Botetourt,  Clarke,  Frederick 
and  Warren 

Resources 


Sporting  Clays 

The  Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  operates  a  sporting  clays 
facility  on  105  acres  of  the  Amelia 
Wildlife  Management  Area. 

A  group  of  six  shooters  move 
through  a  course  of  simulated  hunting 
situations  and  are  challenged  with  clay 
targets  imitating  flying  ducks,  running 
rabbits,  and  flushing  quail  among  oth- 
ers. The  cost,  per  round  of  50,  for 
adults  is  $20.00  or  $1 5.00  with  a  valid 
Virginia  hunting  license  and  for  youths 
( under  1 5  years  old)  is  $1 0.00  or  $5.00 
with  a  valid  Virginia  hunting  license. 

The  following  items  are  necessary 
for  your  visit  Shotgun  (minimum  2- 
shot  capacity  is  recommended),  50 
shotgun  shells  (shot  size  not  to  exceed 
#7-1/2),  11  steel  shot  shotgun  shells 
(shot  size  not  to  exceed  #4)  if  you  wish 
to  shoot  the  over-water  stations,  hear- 
ing protection  (earplug  type  are  recom- 
mended) and  safety  glasses. 

The  course  is  open  on  Fridays,  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays  by  appointment 
only.  Reservations  are  required  and 
will  be  made  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis.  To  make  a  reservation, 
call  the  Game  Department  at  804-367- 
1000. 


Rifle  Sighting-In  Range 

The  Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  has  a  public  sighting-in 
range  available  for  rifles  and  shotguns 
with  slugs  on  the  Amelia  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area.  Built  with  safety  and  ac- 
curacy in  mind,  the  range  is  a  6-station, 
benchrest-only  facility,  with  50  and 
100-yd.  target  points.  You  may  sight  in 
any  caliber  rifle  on  the  range,  including 
blackpowder  rifles,  along  with  shot- 
guns with  slugs.  No  pistols  are  allowed. 
Be  sure  to  bring  your  own  paper  tar- 
gets, cardboard  backing,  clothespins 
and  tape.  The  range  is  open  seven  days 
a  week  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  except 
Mondays  when  the  range  is  closed 
until  12  noon  for  maintenance.  No 
reservations  are  required. 


Maps 


A  good  map  is  essential  for  a  suc- 
cessful hunting  experience.  Topo- 
graphic maps  are  available  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources: 

Virginia  Reproduction  and  Sup- 
ply Company,  9  W.  Cary  St,  Rich- 
mond, VA  23220,  (804)  643-91 16. 

Virginia  Division  of  Mineral  Re- 
sources, Box  3667,  Charlottesville, 
VA  22903,  (804)  293-5121. 

U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Branch 
of  Distribution,  Box  25286,  DFC, 


Denver,  CO  80255.  (Use  this  address 
if  you  know  the  particular  map  you 
want) 

U.S.  Geological  Survey,  National 
Cartographic  Information  Center 
(NC1C),  507  National  Center,  Res- 
ton,  VA  22902,  (703)  860  6045.  (Use 
this  address  to  request  a  index  of  the 
state  maps  available  to  find  the  particu- 
lar map  you  are  looking  for.) 

Contact  each  firm  individually  for 
procedures  and  fee  information. 

P.H.O.N.E 

(Poachers  Hurt  Our  Natural  Envi- 
ronment Program) 

The  Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  established  a  violation 
reporting  program  on  October  1 , 
1986. 

A  toll-free  number  (1-800-237-571 2) 
is  available  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week  including  holidays,  to  report 
game,  fish  or  boating  violations.  The 
P.H.O.N.E.  Line  is  staffed  8  a.m.  -  5 
p.m.  daily.  An  answering  system  will 
record  call-back  requests  after  hours. 

A  reward  fund  has  been  established 
by  The  Virginia  Sportsmen  Reward 
Fund,  Inc.,  and  is  offered  for  informa- 
tion leading  to  an  arrest  Callers  may  re- 
main anonymous  and  are  not  required 
to  testify  in  court 


Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 

40J  0  West  Broad  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia  23230-1 1 04.  804-367-1 000 


The  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  shall  afford  to  all  persons  an  equal  access  to  Department  programs  and  facilities  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  disability,  sex  or  age.  If  you  believe  that  you  have  been  discriminated  against  in  any 
program,  activity  or  facility,  please  write  to:  Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  ATTN:  Compliance  Officer,  4010 

West  Broad  Street,  P.O.  Box  11104,  Richmond,  Virginia  23230-1104. 
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Continued  from  page  1 0 

"A  few."  Gentlemen  do  not  ask 
other  gentlemen  how  many  boxes  of 
shells  they  used  to  get  a  limit  of  doves, 
especially  when  one  of  them  is  having 
his  first  experience  with  rocket-pow- 
ered birds. 

The  new  shooters  are  introduced  to 
the  assembly-line  method 
of  cleaning  doves,  and  then 
the  cleaned  doves  are  bast- 
ed with  a  tangy  herb  dress- 
ing, draped  with  bacon 
slices,  and  introduced  to  a 
gas  grill.  There  is  a  venison 
shoulder,  too,  a  ham,  some 
potato  salad,  fresh  sliced 
tomatoes,  and  a  bowl  of 
fresh  green  beans  and  corn 
and  some  field  peas  from 
the  garden.  Some  have 
started  already,  and  they  are 
lining  up  for  seconds. 

Then  comes  the  story 
telling,  recounting  birds 
dropped  and  birds  missed, 
shells  fumbled  while  the 
shooter  was  dizzied  by  div- 
ing doves,  long  shots  made, 
and  the  time  when  some- 
one snapped  on  an  empty 
chamber  because  he  forgot 
to  reload  his  gun.  The  sto- 
ries will  get  better  as  the  day 
gets  older,  and  even  better 
than  that  in  a  few  more 
weeks.  But  now  the  doves 
are  coming  into  the  field 
again  in  the  late  afternoon, 
and  several  hunters  drift 
over  to  the  cedars  around 
the  old  barn,  just  to  watch 
in  the  coolness  and  remem- 
ber the  day. 

"This  is  the  way  it's  supposed  to  be," 
Bob  tells  his  son.  "This  is  what  it  can 
be  like,  and  all  the  days  when  you  go 
and  the  birds  aren't  flying,  you  can 
think  back  to  this." 

"Let's  do  it  again,"  someone  says. 

"When?"  There  is  a  silence. 

"  I  don't  want  to  shoot  the  field  again 
until  next  Saturday,"  I  say.  "We  can  get 
at  least  one  more  good  shoot,  if  the 
weather  holds,  and  then  maybe  a  few 
birds  will  hang  around  even  after  that. 
Depends  on  the  weather,  and  on  how 
much  grain  they  leave  in  the  field. 


They've  eaten  a  lot  of  it.  Vail  come 
back  Saturday. " 

Some  do.  There  are  just  as  many 
birds  flying,  and  my  shooting  is  a  little 
better.  Richard  Rowland  joins  us, 
along  with  Ed  Fisher,  who  is  insuffer- 
ably smug  about  limiting  out  with  just 
over  a  box  of  .410  shells.  I  accuse  him 


A  traditional  dove  hunt  is  the  perfect  way  to  introduce  young  hunters  to  the 
ritual  of  the  hunt,  the  fellowship  and  the  stories  that  usher  in  a  new  hunt- 
ing season;  photo  fry  Karl  Maslowski. 


publicly  of  shooting  birds  out  of  trees, 
though  Richard  and  I  saw  him  take  a 
nice  double  with  the  little  gun,  and  he 
knows  we  are  kidding  him.  It's  a  good 
hunt  that  day,  too,  though  this  time 
there  is  no  celebration,  no  ritualized 
commemoration  of  the  beginning  of  a 
season.  After  the  hunt  I  sit  on  the  tail- 
gate of  my  pickup  truck  in  the  shade  by 
the  barn.  The  birds  are  coming  in, 
landing  in  the  lower  end  of  the  field  or 
sitting  in  the  trees  a  hundred  yards 
away.  Occasionally  one  flies  overhead, 
his  wings  making  die  curious  creaking, 
whistling  noise  that  makes  even  the 


fastest  dove  sound  strangely  like  a  toy  in 
need  of  oiling. 

"Are  you  going  to  shoot  the  field 
again,  Steve?"  someone  asks. 
"I  don't  know.  Maybe." 
But  probably  not.  There  are  chores 
to  do,  a  job  that  always  needs  more 
time,  and  even  other  seasons  to  think 
about.  There  is  still  some 
wheat  left  standing,  thick 
patches  on  either  end  of 
the  field  and  around  the 
edge  near  the  east  side.  I'll 
leave  it  as  cover  and  food 
for  whatever  needs  it  in 
the  fall.  The  quail  can  cer- 
tainly use  it.  I  find  myself 
thinking  about  the  covey 
that  usually  hangs  around 
the  north  end  of  the 
wheat  field,  and  about  the 
time  I  was  on  the  tractor 
one     afternoon     last 
September  and  saw  a 
dozen  turkeys  picking  up 
seeds  where  we  had  hunt- 
ed. 

The  migratory  doves 
will  be  gone  soon,  leaving 
a  few  dozen  stragglers 
who  will  use  the  field  all 
winter.  Although  the  sea- 
son will  still  be  in  accord- 
ing to  legal  definition,  for 
me  it  will  be  pretty  well 
finished  until  next  year.  I 
need  to  fix  up  some  deer 
stands  and  check  the  lines 
on  the  duck  decoys  and 
talk  to  Bob  and  Pat  about 
repairing  the  shack  down 
on  the  river  before  the 
weather  gets  cold.  On  the 
coast  the  big  runs  of  fall  fish,  the  best 
trout  and  blues  of  the  season,  will  be 
starting.  I  may  not  hunt  the  field  again 
this  year.  I  don't  need  to.  Dove  season 
is  for  getting  things  started,  and  we  got 
that  done  just  fine.  Just  one  or  two  old 
fashioned  hunts  each  year  will  bring  in 
the  new  season  with  plenty  of  promise, 
and  a  store  of  memories  to  last  until 
next  September.  □ 

Steve  Ausband  is  the  chairman  of  the  English 
Department  of  Averett  College  in  Danville,  and 
is  a  frequent  contributor  to  Virginia  Wildlife. 
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Calling  All  Jakes 

Are  you  a  youngster  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  1 6  years  old  who  wants 
to  learn  how  to  turkey  hunt7  Well, 
here's  your  chance!  On  October  5  and 
6,  the  Virginia  State  Chapter  of  the 
National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  will 
sponsor  its  second  annual  Virginia 
JAKES  (Juniors  Acquiring  Knowl- 
edge, Ethics,  and  Sportsmanship) 
event  at  Camp  May  Flathers  on  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest, 
southwest  of  Harrisonburg.  Designed 
as  an  outdoor  weekend  for  youths  and 
their  parents,  the  event  will  teach 
hunter  safety,  ethics,  proper  use  of 
firearms,  turkey  hunting  techniques, 
turkey  Galling,  and  include  field  trips. 
With  the  cosponsorship  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries,  the  George  Washing- 
ton National  Forest,  Winchester-Olin 
Corporation,  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation, and  Perfection  Turkey  Calls, 
this  event  promises  to  be  one  any  kid 
will  remember. 


photo  courtesy  of  VWTF 

For  registration  information,  call 
Bud  Pvisnor  at  the  Dry  River  Ranger 
District,  (703)  828-2591,  or  Dennis 
Campbell  with  the  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation,  at  (703)  337-3566. 
You  may  also  write  for  an  information 
packet  at:  JAKES  Program,  N.W.T.F., 
P.O.  Box  7,  Waynesboro,  VA  22980. 

Landowners  Wanted 

The  Ruffed  Grouse  Society  and  the 
Virginia  Tech  Department  of  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  are  looking  for  landown- 
ers with  20  acres  or  more  who  want  to 
learn  how  to  improve  wildlife  habitat 
through  sound  forest  management, 
and  then  share  what  they've  learned 
with  others.  Two  Virginia  Coverts  Pro 
ject  workshops  will  be  held  this  fall  for 
landowners  who  are,  or  who  have  the 
potential  to  be,  informal  educators 
within  their  communities.  Each  three- 
day  learning  workshop  will  focus  on 
forest  management  effects  on  wildlife 
habitat,  timber  production,  financial 
returns,  and  other  forest  benefits.  Vis- 


its to  field  demonstration  sites  will  also 
be  part  of  the  program.  If  you're  inter- 
ested in  becoming  a  leader  in  influenc- 
ing wildlife  and  forest  management  in 
your  community,  please  write  or  call 
Gerald  H.  Cross,  Department  of  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  VPI  &  SU,  Blacks- 
burg,  VA  24061-0321 ,  703/231-8844. 

Try  Sporting  Clays! 

The  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries'  Sporting  Clays 
Range  at  Amelia  Wildlife  Management 
Area  is  open  to  the  public  four  days  a 
week.  The  following  schedule  will  run 
through  October: 

Thursdays:  12  noon  to  6  p.m.— no 
reservations  required. 

Fridays:  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.— reserva- 
tions required. 

Saturdays:  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.— reserva- 
tions required. 

Sundays:  12  noon  to  4  p.m.— reser- 
vations required. 

The  fees  per  round  are:  Adults:  $20. 
Youths  1 5  years  old  and  younger:  $10. 
A  discount  of  $5  per  round  is  given 
with  the  presentation  of  a  valid  Virginia 
hunting  license. 

Call  (804)  367-1000  now  for  reser- 
vations and  additional  information. 

Letters 

Since  I  first  received  the  Febniary 
issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife,  I  have  intend- 
ed to  write  to  you  to  commend  you  on 
your  photographic  coverage  of  south- 
west Virginia.  The  photography  was  ex- 
cellent and  truly  captured  the  flavor  of 
the  region  and  its  people. 

Mike  Strouth 
Pound 

Editor's  Note:  The  special  February  91 
photo  issue,  "Mountain  Kin"  is  still  avail- 
able. Send  your  check  for  $  I  made  out  to 
Treasurer  of  Virginia  to:  Virginia 
Wildlife,  P.  O.  Box  11104,  Richmond, 
VA  23230-1 104. 
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Taking  Charge  to 
Protect  the  Valley 

The  Valley  Conservation  Council 
(VCC),  an  organization  devoted  to  pre- 
serving the  natural,  rural  and  historic 
splendor  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  has 
recently  opened  its  first  office  in  Augus- 
ta County.  Residents  of  the  1 1  counties 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  interested  in  safe- 
guarding their  land  from  over  develop- 
ment can  turn  to  the  Council,  the  re- 
gion's first  non-profit,  member-based, 
land  conservation  organization,  for  in- 
formation on  voluntary  open  space  and 
farmland  preservation  options.  VCC's 
primary  goal  is  to  ensure  proper  plan- 
ning before  Valley  communities  are 
overwhelmed  by  unplanned  growth,  as 
has  happened  in  adjacent  regions  of  the 
state. 

Opening  their  first  office  was  made 
possible  by  a  $15,000  challenge  grant 
from  the  Virginia  Environmental  En- 
dowment Fund.  If  the  Council  can  raise 
$1 5,000  in  membership  dues  and  con- 
tributions from  Valley  residents  and 
businesses  in  1991 ,  the  private  founda- 
tion will  match  their  giving. 

More  than  $9,000  has  already  been 
raised.  "Raising  the  additional  funding 
is  critical  to  the  programs  we  have 
planned  this  year,  like  reviewing  the 
comprehensive  plans  and  zoning  ordi- 
nances for  all  1 1  counties  in  our  service 
area,"  said  Robert  Whitescarver,  the 
Council's  vice-chairman.  "Member  sup- 
port is  really  the  key  to  our  becoming  a 
real  force  in  planning  for  the  future  of 
the  Valley."  For  more  information 
about  the  benefits  of  voluntary  conserva- 
tion measures  and  the  VCC,  write  to 
them  at  P.O.  Box  2335,  Staunton,  VA 
24401,  or  call  703/885-3959. 

1991  Virginia  Big 
Game  Contest 

The  52nd  annual  Virginia  Big 
Game  Contest  is  coming  up!  On 
September  13  &  14,  the  Western 
Regional  Contest  will  be  held  at  the 
Rockingham  County  Fairgrounds  in 
Harrisonburg,  located  on  U.S.  11,  1.6 
miles  south  of  exit  62  off  Interstate 
81.  The  entry  deadline  is  noon  on 
Saturday  Sept  14.  On  September  28 


ck  29,  the  Eastern  Regional  and  State 
Championship  will  be  held  at  the 
Magruder  Elementary  School,  located 
at  710  Penniman  Road  in  Wil- 
liamsburg. The  entry  deadline  for  this 
event  will  be  10  p.m.  on  Saturday, 
Sept.  28.  The  Virginia  Big  Game 
Contest  is  Virginia's  only  official  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries,  the  Virginia  Peninsula 
Sportsmen's  Association,  Inc.,  and 
the  Rockingham-Harrisonburg  Chap- 
ter of  the  Izaak  Walton  League.  For 
more  information  about  the  Western 
Regional  Contest,  contact  Boyd  E. 
Skelton,  Exec.  Dir.  Rockingham- 
Harrisonburg  chapter  IWLA,  412  N. 
Main  Street,  Bridgewater,  VA  22812, 
703/828-3393. For  more  information 
about  the  Eastern  Regional  and  State 
Championship,  contact  Carol  T. 
Hall  or  Charles  A.  Rogers,  Virginia 
Peninsula  Sportsmen's  Association, 


Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1933,  Newport  News, 
VA  23601,  804/220-3711. 

Lake  Moomaw  Map 
Available 

A  Lake  Moomaw  map  and  fishing 
guide,  produced  by  the  George 
Washington  National  Forest,  is  now 
available  to  the  public  for  $2.  This  is 
the  first  comprehensive,  detailed  map 
of  the  manmade  lake,  fishing  struc- 
tures, adjacent  recreation  areas  and 
the  nearby  T.M.  Gath right  Wildlife 
Management  Area,  and  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  offices  of  the  George 
Washington  National  Forest  in 
Harrisonburg,  Covington,  Hot 
Springs,  Staunton,  Buena  Vista, 
Bridgewater,  and  Edinburg  or  by 
sending  a  check  for  $2  made  out  to 
ENFIA,  and  sent  to:  George  Wash- 
ington National  Forest,  P.O.  Box 
233,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 


Virginia 
Wildlife 

Tops 

in 

Nation 


Virginia  Wildlife  won 
first  place  in  the  As- 
sociation for  Conserva- 
tion Information  (ACI) 
magazine  competition 
this  year!  Composed  ot 
state  fish  and  wildlife 
agencies,  ACI  honored 
Virginia  Wildlife  as  the 
premier  wildlife  maga- 
zine of  its  kind  in  the 
country  based  on  its 
content,  editing,  layout 
and  design. 


Judged  by  noted  na- 
ture writer  John  Madson, 
and  T.  H.  Watkins,  the 
editor  of  Wilderness,  the 
magazine  of  The  Wilder- 
ness Society,  Virginia 
Wildlife  is  proud  to  have 
been  singled  out  for  its 
excellence. 


pictured  above, 
Virginia  Wildlife  staff 
(clockwise: 
Virginia  Shepherd, 
Carol  Kushlak,  Emily 
Pels);  photo  by 
Lee  Walker. 
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It's  Not  a  Toy 

by  William  Antozzi,  Boating  Safety  Officer 


Personal  watercraft  are  those  small 
boats  scooting  around  Virginia  wa- 
ters as  though  they  are  waterborne  mo- 
torcycles. They  come  in  two  distinct 
types.  One  type  is  designed  so  that  the 
operator  stands  at  all  times  during  the 
vessel's  use.  The  other  type  has  one, 
two,  or  more  seats.  Some  are  equipped 
with  a  device  at  the  stern  which  causes 
water  to  shoot  up  into  the  air  as  if  from 
a  garden  hose. 

Some  people  call  them  "jet  skis"  be- 
cause that  was  a  trade  name  for  some  of 
the  early  ones.  Those  looked  somewhat 
like  motorized  water  skis.  That  type  is 
still  obtainable. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard 
considers  personal  watercraft  to  be 
Class  A  (less  than  1 6  feet  in  length)  in- 
board boats.  The  Personal  Watercraft 
Industry  Association  further  defines  a 
personal  watercraft  as  an  inboard  vessel 
less  that  4  meters  (13  feet)  in  length 
which  uses  an  internal  combustion  en- 
gine powering  a  water  jet  pump  as  its 
primary  propulsion  source,  and  is  de- 
signed with  no  open  load  carrying  area 
which  would  retain  water.  The  vessel  is 
designed  to  be  operated  by  a  person  or 
persons  positioned  on,  rather  than 
within,  the  hull. 

Personal  watercraft  are  speedy  and 
their  small  size  make  them  highly  ma- 
neuverable.  They  are  an  exciting  part  of 
boating,  but  operators  must  follow  the 
navigation  mles  for  powerboats.  Other 
boaters  in  the  same  vicinity  may  be  sur- 
prised to  observe  the  very  sharp  turns 
they  can  make.  In  fact  they  can  turn  in 
their  own  length. 

As  might  be  expected,  some  opera- 
tors become  pests.  Because  they  feel  the 
need  for  an  audience,  there  is  a  tenden- 
cy to  exhibit  handling  proficiency  for 
the  entertainment  of  fishermen,  sun- 


bathers  and  others  who  could  do  with- 
out the  noise,  wake  and  possible  dan- 
ger resulting  from  the  acrobatics.  The 
loud  growling  of  the  small  engine 
sounds  very  much  like  a  chain-saw  in 
action.  Some  folks  describe  the  annoy- 
ance as  similar  to  a  huge  mosquito 
which  needs  the  employment  of  a  fly 
swatter.  Some  backyard  mechanics 
have  altered  the  exhaust  so  that  the 
noise  is  even  louder. 

Virginia  law  requires  operators  to  be 
over  14  years  of  age  and  prohibits  own- 
ers from  permitting  use  of  their  water- 
craft  by  anyone  under  14.  If  the  boat 
has  an  ignition-switch  lanyard,  it  must 
be  affixed  to  the  operator's  wrist  or  per- 
sonal flotation  device.  Personal  water- 
craft  may  be  operated  only  from  sunrise 
to  sunset.  Operators  must  wear  person- 
al flotation  devices  and  the  law  pro 
vides  that  no  more  persons  may  be 


photo  by  Mel  White 

aboard  than  the  watercraft  was  de- 
signed to  accomodate. 

Personal  watercraft  are  fun.  They  are 
relatively  inexpensive  (somewhere 
around  $3,000  -  5,000)  and  are  easy  to 
transport  because  of  their  light  weight. 
They  are  also  easy  on  gasoline.  Opera- 
tors must  remember,  however,  that 
they  must  conform  to  and  obey  all  of 
the  navigation  mles  which  apply  to  any 
other  vessel  under  16  feet  in  length. 
For  example,  under  inland  navigation 
mles,  vessel  operators  must  produce  a 
sound,  audible  at  1/2  mile,  when  leav- 
ing a  dock,  overtaking  or  passing  an- 
other vessel  or  in  a  meeting  or  crossing 
situation  involving  another  vessel.  A 
whistle  of  the  type  used  by  sports  refer- 
ees would  do  the  trick. 

The  personal  watercraft  is  not  a  toy. 
It  is  a  boat 
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Can  you  name  Virginia's  most  pop- 
ular game  animal.7  No,  it  isn't  the 
white-tailed  deer  or  the  rabbit.  It's  the 
squirrel. 

More  hunters  go  afield  for  these 
bushytails  than  for  any  other  animal  or 
bird. 

Back  in  Colonial  times,  squirrels 
were  abundant  enough  to  be  an  agricul- 
tural menace.  Shooting  them  helped 
save  one's  garden  and  provided  a 
bonus  in  good  eating.  Today,  they  pre- 
sent a  sporting  challenge  along  with 
culinary  delight.  For  squirrel,  whether 
our  common  grey  or  the  fox  squirrel  of 
the  Appalachians,  is  first-  rate  table  fare. 
The  following  squirrel  dinner  will  give 
your  family  or  friends  a  real  treat. 


Menu: 

Guacamole  Dip 

Slow-Baked  Squirrel 

Royal  Rice 

Microwave  Acorn  Squash 

Zesty  Fruits  Mold 

Self-Iced  Cake 


Guacamole  Dip 
1  ripe  avocado,  mashed 
1/2  teaspoon  fresh,  grated  lemon  peel 
1  tablespoon  fresh,  squeezed  lemon  juice 
1/2  teaspoon  instant  minced  onion 
1/4  cup  dairy  sour  cream 
1/4  teaspoon  salt 
1/4  teaspoon  chili  powder 
Dash  hot  pepper  sauce 
1/2  teaspoon  garlic  salt 
1  small  tomato,  diced 

Thoroughly  combine  mashed  avo- 
cado, lemon  peel,  juice  and  onion; 
blend  until  smooth.  Add  remaining  in- 
gredients and  mix  well.  Serve  with  raw 
vegetables  such  as  carrots,  cauliflower, 
broccoli,  yellow  turnip  and  others. 
(Makes  2  cups) 


Recipes 


A  Squirrel  Dinner 

by  Joan  Cone 

Slow-Baked  Squirrel 
4  to  6  squirrels,  cut  in  half 
Flour 

Vegetable  fat  for  browning 
1  bay  leaf 
1/2  package  onion  soup  mix 

1  can  (1 0-3/4  ounces)  golden  mushroom 
soup 

1/2  soup  can  milk 

Roll  squirrel  pieces  in  flour  and  then 
brown  in  hot  fat  in  skillet.  After  brown- 
ing, remove  pieces  from  skillet  and 
place  in  a  deep  oven  casserole  with 
cover.  In  a  small  bowl,  mix  rest  of  in- 
gredients and  pour  mixture  over  squir- 
rels. Cover  and  cook  in  a  325  degree 
oven  for  1-1/2  to  2  hours  or  until  ten- 
der. (Allow  1  squirrel  per  serving) 

Royal  Rice 
1/4  cup  finely  chopped  green  onions  with 
tops 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 

3  cups  cooked  rice  (cooked  in  beef  broth) 
1  can  (4  ounces)  sliced  mushrooms, 

drained 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Saute '  onions  in  butter  until  tender. 
Add  rice,  mushroom  and  salt.  Heat 
thoroughly.  Fluff  lightly  with  a  fork. 
(Makes  6  servings) 

Microwave  Acorn  Squash 

2  or  3  acorn  squash 
Salt  and  pepper 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine, 

softened  at  room  temperature 
1/4  cup  honey 

1  tablespoon  Worcestershire  sauce 
1/4  cup  raisins 

Cut  squash  in  half;  remove  seeds. 
Place  cut-side  down  in  a  shallow  pan 
and  cover  with  plastic  wrap.  Microwave 
on  HIGH  for  10  minutes,  rotating 
squash  once  or  twice.  Meanwhile,  com- 
bine butter,  honey,  Worcestershire 
sauce  and  raisins.  SprinUe  squash  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  spoon  honey  mix- 
ture into  cavities.  Cover  loosely  with 


plastic  wrap  and  microwave  on  HIGH 
for  6  to  8  minutes  more  or  until  tender, 
rotating  squash  once.  (Makes  4  to  6 
servings) 

Zesty  Faiit  Mold 
2  packages  (3  ounces  each)  cherry  or 

raspberry-flavored  gelatin 
2  cups  boiling  water 

1  can  (1 6  ounces)  sliced  peaches,  reserve 

syrup 

2  tablespoons  Worcestershire  sauce 
2  cups  diced  celery 

Dissolve  gelatin  in  boiling  water. 
Drain  peaches,  saving  syrup.  Add 
enough  cold  water  to  syrup  to  make  2 
cups;  stir  into  gelatin  with  Worcester- 
shire sauce.  Chill  until  partially  thick- 
ened. Fold  in  peaches  and  celery.  Pour 
into  oiled  2-quart  mold;  chill  until  set 
(Makes  1 0  servings) 

Self-Iced  Cake 
1  cup  chopped  dates 
1  cup  boiling  water 
1  teaspoon  baking  soda 
1/2  cup  shortening 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs 

2  teaspoons  cocoa 

I  teaspoon  vanilla 

1-3/4  cups  flour 

1/2  teaspoon  salt 

1/2  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 

1  package  (9  ounces)  chocolate  chips 

3/4  cup  chopped  walnuts  or  pecans 

Combine  dates,  water  and  soda;  let 
stand  until  cool.  Cream  shortening 
and  sugar.  Add  eggs  and  beat  well.  Add 
cocoa  and  vanilla.  Blend  well.  Slowly 
add  the  flour,  salt  and  cream  of  tartar. 
Stir  until  well  blended.  Add  date  mix- 
ture; mix  well.  Pour  into  a  greased  1 3  x 
9  x  2-inch  pan.  Sprinkle  chocolate 
chips  and  nuts  over  top  of  cake.  Bake 
in  a  350  degree  preheated  oven  for 
about  30  minutes.  Cool.  Keep  cake  in  a 
covered  pan  to  store.  (Makes  12  serv- 
ings) 
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Habitat 


by  Nancy  Hugo 


No  one  who  encounters  the  straw- 
berry hush  in  the  wild  doesn't 
wonder  what  it  is. 

(I  love  the  double  negative  in  that 
sentence  because  it  makes  you  pause 
over  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  the 
way  any  wayfarer  would  pause  over 
strawberry  bush  fruit.) 

Mother  Nature  must  have  been  feel- 
ing particularly  puckish  the  day  she  in- 
vented these  outlandish  pink  and  or- 
ange affairs.  Maturing  in  September, 
the  fruits  of  this  native  shrub  hang  like 
Christmas  tree  ornaments  from  the 
plant's  twiggy  green  stems.  Each  rough 
textured,  strawberry  pink  fruit  is  a  four 
or  five-lobed  capsule  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  When  these  capsules  split 
open,  they  look  like  pink  acorn  caps 
with  peaked  edges,  and  below  them 
dangle  tic-tac-sized  orange  seeds.  It's  a 
color  combination  that  would  please  a 
punk  rocker  and  a  fruit  form  worthy  of 
Rube  Goldberg. 

It's  not  surprising  that  a  plant  with 
such  unusual  fruit  has  inspired  lots  of 
common  names.  "Bursting  Heart," 
"Hearts-a-bustin',"  and  "Hearts-a- 
bustin'-with-love"  are  three  of  them. 
They  were  inspired,  I  guess,  by  the  way 
the  plant's  seeds  seem  to  be  bursting 


Strawberry  bush  fruit;  photo  by  Rob  Simpson. 

from  the  fruit  capsules  or  by  the  way  the 
seeds  suggest  blood  dripping  from  a 
broken  heart.  Strawberry  bush,  anoth- 
er common  name  for  Enonymus  ameri- 
canus,  must  refer  to  the  texture  and 
color  of  the  fruit. 

Strawberry  bush  can  be  found  grow- 
ing wild  in  almost  every  Virginia  coun- 
ty (The  Atlas  of  Virginia  Flora  shows  it 
as  missing  only  in  a  few  counties  in 
northwestern  and  southwestern  parts 
of  the  state).  The  place  where  I  spot  it 
most  frequently  is  along  woodland 
edges,  but  I've  read  that  it  also  enjoys 
streambanks  and  bottomlands.  It's  one 
of  those  plants  that  has  a  long  history  of 
use  by  Native  Americans.  Its  powdered 
bark  and  roots  and  its  seeds  were  used 
medicinally  for  ailments  as  diverse  as 
uterine  disorders  and  dandmff.  The 
plant  has  reportedly  been  used  as  an 
antiseptic,  astringent,  expectorant,  di- 
uretic, as  well  as  to  reduce  fever  and  to 
induce  vomiting.  The  Central  Virginia 
Poison  Center  confirms  that  it  will  in- 
duce vomiting  and  cause  diarrhea,  and 
a  nice  voice  on  the  other  end  of  the  tele- 
phone warns,  "It's  not  something  we 
would  suggest  eating." 

Feasting  on  strawberry  bush  with 
your  eyes  is  probably  the  best  way  to 
enjoy  it.  The  shrub  itself  is  often  a 
spindly  thing,  but  it  has  beautiful 


square  green  stems  that  are  recogniz- 
able even  in  winter.  (I've  read  that  these 
green  stems,  unusual  in  woody  plants, 
are  photosynthetic.)  Strawberry  bush's 
deciduous  leaves,  arranged  opposite 
each  other  on  the  stem,  are  tidy  little  1- 
1/2  -  3"  ovals  with  finely  toothed  edges 
and  pointed  tips;  they're  medium 
green  on  top,  a  lighter  green  under- 
neath. The  plant's  flowers,  which 
bloom  in  June  on  slender  stalks  rising 
from  the  leaf  axils,  are  inconspicuous, 
but  they're  interesting  up  close.  Each 
tiny  (about  1/3-inch  wide)  flower  has 
five  almost  round  petals,  five  stamens, 
five  sepals,  and  a  fleshy  disk-like  pistil. 
Together  these  flower  parts  form  a  light 
green  blossom  that  reminds  me  of  a 
tiny  flying  saucer.  I've  just  read  that  the 
flowers  are  fragrant— must  check  that 
out  when  they  bloom  again  next  sum- 
mer, and  that  glands  at  the  base  of  the 
flowers'  pistils  secrete  copious  nectar 
that  attracts  short-tongued  bees  and 
flies  as  pollinators.  Other  wildlife  afi- 
cionados of  strawberry  bush  include 
birds  who  eat  and  spread  the  seeds  and 
rabbits  and  deer  who  eat  the  plant's 
stems  and  leaves. 

Not  only  is  strawberry  bush  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  of  our  native 
shrubs  in  the  woods,  it's  a  wonderful 
shrub  to  grow  in  part  shade  in  die  wild- 
flower  garden  or  even  in  a  traditional 
shmb  border.  It's  easy  to  tuck  it  in  be- 
hind other  shrubs  because  it  doesn't 
take  up  much  room,  and  its  green 
stems  are  as  pretty  in  winter  as  its  fruits 
are  in  die  fall.  I  tucked  three  tiny  straw- 
berry bush  seedlings  in  behind  some 
spirea  in  my  yard  about  diree  years  ago, 
and  now  they're  all  over  five  feet  tall 
and  loaded  with  fruit.  Don't  dig  plants 
from  the  wild;  you  can  buy  nursery 
propagated  plants  from  native  plant 
nurseries  like  We-Du  Nurseries  (Rt.  5, 
Box  724,  Marion,  NC  28752)  which 
offers  them  for  $2.50  each.  Plant  this 
native  shmb  with  the  complicated  fruit 
in  your  garden,  and  I  guarantee  you 
you'll  have  both  neighbors  and  wildlife 
pausing  over  it.  In  a  word,  you'll  be 
glad  you  didn't  not  grow  strawberry 
bush. 
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Were 

1  xperience  shows.  For  over 
•a  decade  we've  been  mak- 
ing a  very  special  calendar.  A 
calendar  for  you,  one  that 
gives  you  the  information  you 
want  and  need;  like  tide 
tables  and  guides  to  when  and 
where  you  can  land  the  really 
big  ones.  We  also  give  you 
valuable  hunting  information 
and  facts  that  will  give  you  a 
greater  knowledge  of  our 
nongame  species. 

One  thing  that  has  never 
changed  is  the  excellence 
the  prints  in  our  calem 
and  this  year's  are  pen 
the  best  we  have  ever  offer 
We've  combined  our  skill  c 
experience  with  that  of  some 
of  the  nation's  best  wildlife 
photographers  and  the  rest1 
is  12  remarkable  prints  in 

truly  remarkable  settit 

j 

Our  calendar  is  usui 
available  for  only  a  few  wet 
each  year  before  we  sell  out. 
Take  advantage  of  the  order 
blank  inside  of  magazine  (o 
gray  card)  and  reserve  - 
1991-1992  Sportsman's 
Calem 
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We're 

fightingfor 
their  lives. 


Many  of  Virginia's  wildlife  are 
in  danger.  Suffering  from  habitat 
loss  and  the  dangers  of  pollution 
which  threaten  their  survival, 
many  species  in  the  state  are  strug- 
gling to  survive. 

The  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  is  responsible  for 
the  protection  and  conservation  of 
all  wildlife  in  Virginia,  but  we 
receive  no  state  tax  dollars,  and  we 
need  your  help  to  do  our  job. 
Help  us  fund  critical  research  and 
management  programs  for  the 
state's  nongame  and  endangered 
species  by  contributing  to  our 
Nongame  Wildlife  Fund,  which  is 
supported  solely  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions made  through  our  state 
tax-checkoff  program  and  direct 
giving. 

Please  use  the  gray  card  in   back 
of  this  magazine  to  make  a  dona- 
tion, or  simply  send  your  tax- 
deductible  check  (made  payable  to 
the  Treasurer  of  Virginia),  to: 
Virginia  Nongame  Wildlife  Fund- 
VW,  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  P.O. 
Box  11104,  Richmond,  VA 
23230-1104. 
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Bald  Eagle;  photo  fry  Bill  Lane 


Virginia's  Endangered  Species  poster 

is  available  for  $8,  including  shipping 
and  handling  by  writing  to:    VA 
Endangered  Species  Poster  Offer,  Attn: 
Diane  Davis,  VDGIF,  P.O.  Box 
11104,  Richmond,  VA  23230-1104. 
Please  make  checks  payable  to: 
Treasurer  of  VA. 
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WILDLIFE  CONSERVATIONIST 


Give  Wildlife  A  Ride 

Why  not  give  wildlife  a  ride  by  ordering  a  Wildlife  Conservationist  license 
plate  from  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles?   This  brand-new  plate,  created 
by  the  Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  is  designed  to  gen- 
erate money  for  the  Game  Protection  Fund,  which  is  used  for  wildlife 
conservation  management  and  research. 
Order  yours  today  by  filling  out  the  application  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
(using  the  instructions  on  the  opposite  page  to  guide  you).   Show  how  much 
you  care  for  Virginia's  wildlife  by  purchasing  a  Wildlife  Conservationist 

license  plate  today! 


^~  Application  for: 

QjWntV  E\  College/University  Plates 

□  Wildlife  Conservationist  Plates 


Name  of  College/University  (Please  Spell  Out  •  No  Initials  or  Abbreviations) 


OWNERS 
NAME 


FIRST 


LAST 


S5#/EMPLOYER  ID# 


CO-OWNERS  FIRST 

NAME 


SB/ /EMPLOYER  ID# 


STREET  ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


CURRENT  LIC   PLATE  NO  : 


EXIRATON  DATE 
MO 


TITLE  NO: 


TELEPHONE  NO  : 


IDENT  NO  : 


OWNERS 
SIGNATURE 


CO-OWNER  S 
SIGNATURE      - 


DATE 


DATE 


FOR  REGULAR  PLATES  ONLY 

[-]     I  DO  NOT  WISH  TO  APPLY  FOR  PERSONALIZED  PLATES  .   SEND  THE  NEXT 
L_^     AVAILABLE  NUMBER  ISSUED  TO  COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY  OR  WILDLIFE 

CONSERVATIONIST    THE  FEE  IS  S25  ANNUALLY 
FOR  PERSONALIZED   PLATES  ONLY: 

]     I  DO  WISH  TO  APPLY  FOR  PERSONALIZED  COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY  OR  WILDLIFE 
CONSERVATIONIST  PLATES     THE  FEE  IS  S35  ANNUALLY 
PRINT  YOUR  PLATE  COMBINATION  AS  YOU  WISH  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  LICENSE 
PLATE    YOU  ARE  ALLOWED 

•  A  MAXIMUM  OF  TWO  TO  SIX  LETTERS  AND/OR  NUMBERS. 

•  SPACES.  DASHES  AND  AMPERSAND  (&)  ARE  ALLOWED;  HOWEVER  THEY  ARE 
CONSIDERED  ONE  SPACE  AND  CANNOT  BE  USED  CONSECUTIVELY.   NO  OTHER 
PUNCTUATION  IS  ALLOWED 

INDICATE  THREE  CHOICES  IN  ORDER  OF  YOUR  PERFERENCE  BELOW.   IF  YOU  ARE  AP- 
PLYING FOR  COLLEGE  /UNIVERSITY  PLATES  YOUR  COMBINATION  WILL  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  PLATE   BASED  ON  WHERE  THE  COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY  CHOSE  TO  PLACE  THEIR 


LOGO 

FIRST  CHOICE 

SECOND  CHOICE 

THIRD  CHOICE 

FOR  A  "SAMPLE-  COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY  OR  WILDLIFE  CONSERVATIONIST  PLATE  : 
□     I  DESIRE  A  SAMPLE  PLATE    S25  FEE  (ONE  PLATE  WILL  BE  ISSUED  -  NOT  FOR  USE 
ON  MOTOR  VEHICLES) 


DMV  USE  ONLY:  FEE  $ 


RENEW  FOR  TWO 
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ational  Hunting  and 

Fishing  Day 
September  28,  1991 
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